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The factors affecting the adaission and enrollaent of 
■inority students at the 12 state universities in Ohio vere studied 
through caapus visits, questionnaire adainistration, and correlation 
and Bultiple^ regression analysis of th^ findings. SuBsaries are 
presented on minority recruitaent and retention efforts at each 
university for the foll6iring of^icest adaissions, financial aid, 

-affiraative action, alnority affsd.r&, student affairs, academic 
affairs, social and cultural activities, black/ethnic studies, and 
black/ethnic cultural centers. Predictor variables that vere isolated^ 
fox analysis vere: cost, federal financial aid, distance froB a 
cultural center, strength of black studies programs and black 

^cultural Centers, and strength of minority and special service 
programs. Figures vere obtained for full-time, main*campus, entering 
undergraduate ^reshm^n for each fall session from 1973 to 1976. The 
statistical analysis suggests that the maj^or factors affecting 
minority student enrollment are- geographic location and the strength 
of the tutoring, counseling, ^md social, academic^^ and cultural , 
programming services available to minori-ty students. Tvo. other 
factors deserving attent^ion by administrators are the availability of 
finetncial aid and the n^ed for more minoritt group members in 
faculty, staff, and administrative positions. (SS) 
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ASSTRAqr 



' project of this study is to delTemiine the major fac- 

f^f,- 1 affect the admission and enrollment of minority students, 
at the twelve state universities in Ohio. This study was motivated, 
in t>art, -by our recognition of a fairly large discrepancy between 
levels of minority student enrollment across the statb. Initial re- 
search revealed little concrete information on "the actual level^^ 
minority student enrolln»nt. We found that little work pro vidiMfc 
comprehensive and c-ompax^tive view of all the state universitiesMd 
toeen done in the area of minority student recruitment and retention. 
This study covers the transitions of each institution during the 
period of 1973 - 1976. ^ ^ux-xng ^ine 

To gather the inf ormalrion for this study, members of our research 
group visited each of the universities during the first three weeks 
of the project period. At this time, we interviewed personnel in 
various admissio^ offices, academic programs, axid student support 
services at each institution. We were concerned with both those • 
programs and organizations which were designated as predominantly for 
minority students, as well as those geared to the needs of all stu- 
dents. This enabled us to obtain a firm grasp on the situation con- 
fronting the entering student at each university. Follow-ups to the 
- initial- data gathering were done via questionnaires sent to many of 
the administrators we interviewed. . 

The st4dy is divided into two major parts. The first part is 
composed of summaries of offices, progframs, and services related to 
the minority recruitment and retention efforts at each university. 
These summaries- cover offices ofr Admissions* Financial Aid, Affirma- 
tive Action, Minority Affairs, Student Affairs, Academic Affairs, 
S(*ial and Cultural Activities,. Black/Ethnic Studies, , and Black/ 
Etlmic Cultural Centers. The summaries were compiled from interviews 
and questionnaires, as well as\the -reports, catalogues, auid other 
materials. we received from the Offices.. This section of the study 
is designed to provide the reader with a comprehensive iffok at each 
university, as well as. to provide ',fe. ^bas is for comparison in the 
areas of minority recruitment • and "y^eterntion efforts across the state. 




'^he second part of th^^^tudy is a statistical analysis which 
focuses on the relative sign^U^de of a number of 'factors contri- 
buting to levels of minority' sttideht auimissions. Initially,* we- 
hoped to gather data on the racial/ethnic breakdown of applications, 
admissions, and final enrollees for each fall term, l'$73 through 
1976. The raw data on the number and breakdown of applications 
is not recorded by most iiieti tut ions. Thus, no analysis can be done 
on the flow of student applications through the admissions process 
The enrollment data isolated for analysis is the racial/ethnic 
breakdown of -main campus, full-time, first-time freshmen" for 
each fall term. • . - 



We developed a correlation and multiple regression analysis to 
mea9ure the effect various factors have on the admissions levels of 
minority students. The predictor variables that we isolated werei 

5^3,* Ffderal_ Financial Aid, Distance from a Cultural Center, Strength 
of BlacJc Studies Programs and Black Cultural Centers, and Strength 
Of Minority and Special Service Programs. The predictor "variables 
were rated on a comparative basis to provide a n\imerical index for 
each variable. These ratings were derived from the information 
obtained via interviews and questionnaire responses from /administra- 
tive personnel. 

'f^»«gcriterion variable used was "main campus, full-time, first- 
time, Wck freshmen". We used "first-time" freshmen (no transfer 
or foresffen students) because we wished to isolate the entering class 
which IS most directly affected by the admissions process and the 
attractiveness of tl;ie university. Also, we used the figures for 
black students because this data represents the overwhelming majority 
of minority students, and is the least susceptible to statistical 
bias and confusion. 

• The correlation ansdysis revealed two clusters of cl'^ely inter- 
related predictor variables. The first <jluster is composed of x ' 
Distance from a Cultural Center and Cost. The second cluster is 
composed of: Stren^h of Minority Cultural Programming, Strength- • 
of Minority and Special Services, and Strength of Black Studies 
Programs. These two clusters are independently related to the 
criterion variable " first -time , black freshmen". The direction 
of causation for the first cluster is fairly clear. Institutions 
located near a large cultural center traditionally attract a sub- ; 
stantial nximber of urbsin-commuter students.' This creates a situa- / 
tion of somewhat lower costs due to less demand for on-campus livi^j^^ 
and social programming facilities. The direction of causation for 
the second cluster of variables is much less clear. It is difficult 
to determine whetheor the strength of programming, tutoring and ' 
counseling services, and Black Studies programs is contingent on 
an already existing large minority student population, or whether 
It IS, these services and programs that attract minority students. 
Both of the se^xplanat ions seem appropriate given that a Isirge 
minority student population tends to encourage the entrance of 
more minority students, and given that these services and programs 
tend to decrease attrition rates for minority students. 

The multiple- regression model we constructed was a stepwise 
regression anfOr^sBi-s maximizing the "improvement in the total variance 
accounted for (H^) . We began with a five variable model, using the • 
pre-dictor varia-bles from the two clusters of the correlation analysis. 
The oest model, developed was a two variable model cdmnosed of- Distance 
from a Cultural Center and Strength of Minority and Special Services.- 
This model came from 33 of ^ possible observations, with an '.2 ' 
.616 and a sigrJ.f icance of p<.000l. The addition of other oredlctor 
variaoles increased the R''^ by a negligible amouiit, reinforc^-g the 
clustering effect of the predictor variables. 
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r suggests that the major factor an 

is t^r^n?.-?^^J.^°^'"°?^ ^° minority student enrollment 

physical location and the strength of the 
w^fc^'a^^^^f"?' ^<=a'ie°^ic. and culti^l progJimminfi 

to minority students. ^ This suggests that\ rural 
it^ iSJi^?.^ significantly increase its attractiveness to minor- 
T^pr^ mf^ increasing the strength of these types of program! 

There may be some evidence for this in the cases of Ohio Universi-v 
and Bowling Green State University. Each of these institu?tl^r ^^ 
realized a substantial rise in the ad^fssioL ol min2?Uy stSSInts- 
«ea?ed°to°t^« S ^^^"*r^ ^° servicel^J prog^s' 

Con^^rJ?v S^«mf^f^°''''^^^^ experiences of minority student! 
conversely, Miami University, which has the lowest level of minoritv 

ch^'i^he^'L^flf" M-*'^ universities (2^), has real°L^ l°f^^L 
cnange in these levels. Miami also rated significantly below the' 

s?SeMs! " ""^ °^ services and prosrai.s^ov?d?d Lrminor^ly ^ 

The Universi-by, of Cincinnati may provide a paradigm for examin- 

iSfd^;i''^'^^'^J^^ ■ °^ ''^'^^ variable ratings in each^clustl^^f 

predictors. This university is located near the center of a larce 
a^^^n.^^' """"^ ""^^ institution provides a substantia? nSb^r^® 
sJ^TSf^?^^ ^fr^^^L^S programs geared to the needs of minority 

mfS^S*-. ^^r^ ^5® University of Cincinnati has the highest level 
of minority student admissions in the state (l8.5?g in 1976)! whiS 
represents an increase of 33?5 over the period 1973 - 1976: 

The qualitative information obtained through interviews ard 
questionnaires, strongly reinforces the priority of privet or ^fiables 
in the regression model. Many administrators placed a great deal 
of emphasis, on the need for we 11 -organized profr^s and^^vicls 
gearedto minority students. These ^services a?e an StelllTSi^t of 

^dP^Jir'^JF'^-^^^JP'^ ^° decrease the attrition r^?e ff^iStSty 
students. Administrators also noted thaV, in many cases, the Prob- 
lem of sustaining a significant level of iiinori^^s?uSnt eh^ol^^nt 
T^wo^otSef fJc?o^^Sr °^ ^^^^^^on as it is a pr^lem of ?ecS?S! 

factors deserving considerable attention are the availabil- 
.ity of xinancial aid funds-, and the need for mor^ minority groui 
members m faculty, staff, and administrative positiSrl: ^ ^ 
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Introduction 



, This study grew out' of the work of a group of Miami Univer- 
sity undergraduates concerning the reasons "behind the relatively 
small minority student population at Miami. In our discussions 
with several Miami administrators, it was suggested that we might 
look to the other state universities to see what they had done 
in the area of minority student recruitment and retention. In 
doing some initial research on this, we found that little infor- 
mation had been compiled concerning minority enrollment levels 
and programs at the state vmiversities. Several administrators 
also voiced th"6 need and desirability of a study which would focus 
on the different situations and- programs at each university. Thus, 
after some further research and*" discussion we prepared a proposal 
to do a study of the insitutional characteristics affecting levels 
of minority enrollment at the twelve state universities. 

The following is a list of the major objectives of this 
study I 

1. ) To gather applications, admissions, and enrollment 

figures broken down by racial/ethnic categories for 
each of the twelve state universities. 

2. ) To isolate and determine the major factors affecting 

minority student enrollment at each^^>f the universities. 

3«) To provide a comprehensive overview of the minority 
recruitment and retention efforts at each instiutions. 

U-^) To highlight outstanding programs and services which 

may recommend themselves to other universities through- 
our the state . 

5.) To facilitate further discussion and communication ^ 
between the various^ universities in the areas of 
minority student recruitment and retention. 

The major data gathering for this report was done during the 
first six weeks of the project period. During this time members 
of our research group travelled to each of the state universities 

gather admissions and enrollment data, and to conduct interviews 
with personnel in the areas of sociatl and academic services. In 
addition to this, questionnaires were sent to many faculty, stafi", 
and administrators in the sire as of student services and programs. 
This enabled us to get more detailed and comprehensive information 
as to the nature and scope of the programs at each school. The 
information obtained from interviews and questionnaires also p- 
vided the basis for indexing predictor variables in our statist . ^ 
ar^ysis. 

For the purposes <Df our statistical analysis, we gathered 
admissions and enrollment data for each of the schools over th^ 
period 1973-1976. We attempted to gather information on the racial/ 
ethnic breakdown of students applying to each university, but found 
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that records of this data were not kept by most universities. • 
Thusr we collected admissions data on the racial/ethnic break- 
down of "main campus, full-time, first-time freshmen" for each 
fall term. This data provides the criterion variables for our 
correlation and multiple regression amalyses. 

This study is divided into two major parts. The first part 
consists of summaries of various offices and programs related to 
the minority student recruitment and retention efforts at each 
university. These summaries were compiled from the interviews 
and questionnaire responses from various office personnel, as well 
as the reports, self -studies, pamphlets, and other materials 
provided at our request. The second major. part is the statistical 
J^i^f^^'. ^® conducted correlation and multiple regression analyses 
■CO determine the factors contributing to the varying levels of 
minority enrollment throughout the state.- The findings of both 

"t^®_f"t^<iy are integrated in the general conclusion section 
of thxs report. 

We suggest that the sxjmmaries of the offices and programs in 
the first part of this report may be read in two ways. The sum- 
maries may be read section by section for a con^parative view of 
the programs at the twelve state universities. Or, all of the 
summaries for a particular university may be read together, to 
obtain a capsiilized view of the situation at -that university. 



Office a of Admissions 

Introductiorj 

^5 undertook a two-part investigation of admissions policies 
and procedures. First, we gathered raw data on the number of app- 
licants, admissions, and enrollees broken down by the racial/ethnic 
5^?Jf2r^*%;^^^}*^ Department of Health, Education.^ and 

Vl figures were to be used as the dependent variables 

^IL o^^»*»*i«^ic*l- analysis of the factors that affect minority 
student enrollment. 

The second major objective was to gather all available infor- 
concerning the implementation of admissions policies and pro- 
w?JSr?i?\S*^^ university. More specifically, we were concerned 
7;? iv^^ the criteria or formula used in determining admission; 
(W "cruitment programs and techniques employed by each office; 
iSi^i placement, or other related services 

available through each office. This enabled us to assess the sig- 
nificance of these offices in influencing the academic and racial/ethnic 
competition of the student population. • r*ciaj./exnnic 

Z • following stimmaries have been compiled from material ob- 

tained in interviews with admissions personnel at each institution. 
This material has been supplemented with information from annual 
reports and other varied sources provided to us by the admissions 
Offices. The summaries are presented as highly condensed capsules 
or the overall admissions efforts at the respective universities. 



Akron University ^ 

\ 



- r,Ji^^ University operates under the open enrollment policy 
of Ohio; as such, most Ohio applicants were accepted until 1976, 
when residence space became limited. Admission to the residence 
halls at Akron U. is primarily contingent upon high school grade 
point averages. Admissions officers consider this indicator to 
^ the most flexible, and believe that standardized tests are un- 
£^5. J? certain types of students. Akron U. attracts the non- 
traditional student; the average age of a full time day student is 
z^* for part time evening students it is 27. 

The University has officially adopted an "integrationist pol- 
^JZ^^'^^^^y.^^^^^s are not distir^guished by race. " In accordance 
with this policy, the admissions office has never employed a 
special minority recruiter. Rather, they attempt to accomodate 
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8p«ciric mttds of minority studanta aJ.on« with th« rweds of all 
8tud«nt«. Th« office runs extanaive general recruitaent programs, 
and publicizes procrama fairly well. Application fees aay t» de- 
ferred for students who can demonstrate the financial need. 

Bowlinic Green State University * 



B.C.S.U. is a residential university. Freshman applicants 
are considered on the basis of high schc... academic record, which 
l« composed of class rank, cumulative gra^ point average, stand- 
• ardized test results, extracurricular activities, and guidance 
counselor and teacher recommendations. The standardized test re- 

^ fulfilled by either the American College Test 
(ACT) or Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) for fall quarter, 1978 
The ACT/SAT is used in making the admission decision and for ac- 
ademic advising. 

* 

Prior to 1972, Bowling Green had established modified 
mission requirements for minority students which were lowpr thar. 
those for othe r applicants. Since 1972, standardized adroissior 
requirements are practiced for all applicants regardless of race. 

Currently, there are no minorities on the professional staff 
of the Office of Admissions although there hare been previously. 
Most of the extensive and successful minority student recruitment 
at the University is done by the Student Development Program, wh^ch 
coordinates its efforts with -those of the Office of Admissions. 

The University, through the Student Development p-ograa, has 
made provisions to waive the $25.00 application fee for t;ha econ- 
omically disadvantaged. 

Central State University 

Central State has a predominantly black student populaticr 
(over 90^), although the school is commit-ted to equal educational 
opportimities for all persons. Admissions requirements follow 
traditional standards; high school gradiiation or G.E.D. equivalent, 
high school records, and ACT scores which are used for counseling 
and placement only. A3 is common practice, trarjsfer students aust 
have a grade point average of 2.0 or above to be granted admission. 

Operating under the open enrollment policy*of the state of 
Ohio, Central State grants admission to a substantial niimber of stu- 
dents with ACT composite scores in the lower teens (12-16). This 
factor, coupled with an already massive black student copulation 
which attracts minority students, serves to sustain Central State's 
status as the only predominantly black state uni-/ersity in Ohio. 



grUvrflty of Cincinnati 

At thm Univ»r«lty of Cincinnati, although •ach <l«cr*« 
Crantinf coll«f» haa iti own adaiaaiona r»qulr»atnta, all appli- 
cationa for adaiaaiona art prooaaaad throxi«h tha cantral Offica 
of Admiaaiona. Studtnta apply through tha Offlc* of Adolaaiona 
for a apaclfic colla^a and art aithar adaittad or rafarrad to th« " 
two-yaar Unlvaraity Collaga if thay ara Ohio r»«idantt with a 
nl^ achool diploma or tha O.E.D. aqulvaltncy. Tht Univaraity 
Collaga offara pra-baccalauraata procraaa daaifnad to tranafar into 
appropriata baccalaxiraata collagaa aa wall aa taminal caraar- 
orlantad aaaoeiata da^raa procraaa. 

BlacJc itxidanta ar» not uaually ^Ivan any spacial conaidar- 
ation in ra^ard to adxaiaaiona, but soma of tha individual collatfas 
and dapartmanta hava indapandanf minority rtcruitatnt pro«ttaa. 
A black adaiaaiona officar waa hirtd in 1966, and tha Univaraity 
appointad a minority rscruitar in 1968 in raaponaa to atudtnt 
preaaxiro. - Tha ataff in tha Adaiaaiona Offica balieva that havin« 
a minority racruitar has mada a- significant impact on minority en- 
rollnant. Also, bacauaa it is an urban institution, tha University 
of Cincinnati is able to draw from a large local minority popula- 

Except for those applicants who rank in the lowest third 
or their graduate class, non-residents ax* admitted to U.C. by 
the same standards as are Ohio residents. 



Cleveland State Uni varsity 



Cleveland State University processes approximately 2500 
applications every year. All high school graduates (or equi-/al- 
ents) are accepted and screened; a student with a low class rar^, 
low test scores, or both is directed into the Student Development 
Program. A student -who enters the University under this develop- 
mental program agrees to remain -onder its supervision for the first 
four terms at school. 

.In 1973 Cleveland State University instituted Project Crow; 
an extensive, and successful, minority recruitment program. The 
prograa incorporated much personal outreach efforts directed towards 
minority high school students, good financial aid programs. cour^I- 
ing, and much publicity. After some time, the prcgram was met with 
opposition from hi^. school counselors, who felt that C.S.U. 's ag- 
gressiveness made advisir^ and counseling difficxilt. Project Grow 
was discontinued when minority enrollment rose to the desired level. 
The level of minority enrollment has remained fairly stable since 
that time. 

Presently, Admissior^ staff believe that they have extracted 
the most important features of the Project Grow program and have 



incor^oratea these into their ongoing 'efforts to recihiit minority 
students. Admissions officers continxie to spend a good deal' of 
' visiting ini3p^-city high schools^ The" general recruitment 

efforts,,,arB focused- on the' <iity,\gTarrotinding counties, arid strong 
conmruter areas- ' . ^ 

■ ' -- '• . , . ' ■ •> ■ 

Kent State University ' . - - 

Kent State Uniyersity serves a large .commuter popTilationj aa ■ 
i near (to -Cleveland, AJcrcn, and Youngstown. 

K.S.U. 3 minority student poptaati on drifts from six to ei^t & 
percent. The Admissions Office has ne'ver conducted any speciaa 
minority recruitment programs other than for a six -year medical 
program -which requires a strong 'academic background- However, 
this Admissions Office does make' a concerted effort to contact, 
counsel, and eventually enroll minority students. 

Admission to Kent State is based primarily on grade point 
average, and the school attempts to admit all Ohio residents under 
Ohio's open enrollment policy. Although ACT scores are requiirad, 
they are used primarily for counseling and placement purposes, 
except in csises where they may be used for admission into certain 
selective areas, such as Architecture., Nursing, Interior Design, etc 

■ r A student with a very low ACT score or a grade point average 
of 2.0 or below is admitted to the University ^'th wazniiig. This 
means that" the student is informed of all remedial programs and. spec 
lal services; it is not used as a probationary measure. These stu- 
dents, are also brought to the campus for special advising, counsel- 
ing and placement during the orientation, program, and receive as- 
sistance as it may be needed through the Office of Developmental 
Services. 

Non-residents are required to submit ACT scores, however the 
SAT may be substituted. Tr-ansf er students must have a grade point 
average of 2.0 or above for admission to the University. Selective- 
areas may iiave a higher grade point average requirement. 

' ■ ^ . ' ■ * 

Miami University 



At Miami University all enfcerii^ freshmen, with minimal ex- 
ceptions, are required to live on campus during their first year of 
school. Therefore, Miami employs a selective admissions policy to 
•guarantee the most ecomonically efficient use of available dormitory 
space. This policy is .adequately summed up by this statement from 
the 1976-77 handbook: "Admission and priorities for housing will 



l)e offered to the T3est q.iial.ifie<i candidates as determined by all 
available information for predicting college success." Due to- this 

♦ rationale, an applicant must^ have credentials which are considerably 
higher than average in comp^ison to those rwieded for admission 
into the other state -supported universities in ohio. Miami Univer- 

admission program is very competitive, and an average student 
admitted to Mami will rank in the top 17?C of their class and score 
between 2*f and 25 on the ACT composite . 

Miami's selective admissions policy greatly affects the number 
of minority students admitted. The national average of ACT composite 
scores for minority students fails around 19, two to three points 
below the.^tional average^for white students. Prom. a purely statist 

• ical basis, Miami's admissions process will not select many minority 
students. Miami does have a minority recruiter who was appointed 
to the staff about two years ago,, and there is a small-scale special 
admissions program available to minority and otherwise disadvantaged 
students. This is the EducationsLl Opportunity Program which handles 
the admission of approximately 50 minority students each fall te'rm, 
and 200 minority students over the standard four year period.* ' 

The Admissions Office st^i^ notes that the same basic type Of 
student applies to Miami each year betause of the present homoge,- 
neois population. In their opinion, students are the best- recruiters, 
and this has the effect of attracting other students with similar 
baclcgrounds. Thus, to substantially alter the present composition 
of the student population would take a massive and aggressive ad- 
missions effort. To this point, there is no evidence of commitment 
to such a massive and aggressive minority admissions program. 



♦For more information see the Office of Minority Affairs - 
Miami University, p. 42 



Ohio State University 



The Ohio State University is an urban, semi -residential school, 
located near the center of Columbus. Actually, the University is 
large enough to function as a city within a .city, and size t>ecomes 
a significant factor in the admissions process. Ohio State- has an 
undergraduate ceiling of approximately 40,000 students. *The school 
processes approximately 11,000 applications each fall, and tries to 
accept around ?000 to maintain full enrollment. The Admissions » - 
Office operates under -.Ohio's open enrollment policy, and requires • 
ACT scores for counseling and placement only. ^ . 

^The only special consideration minority student applications 
receive directly from the Admissions Office is priority on the wait- 
ing, list after regular admissions closes.. The rationale behind this 
is that minority students normally apply later than non-minority stu- 
dents. • 



There are several specisil actoissions programs at O.S.U. ' -''-i ^- 
that are intended primarily for minority student applications.^^" 'f^'\ 
These are I The Freshman Fdundation Program, The Health Opportuni^^' ' 
ties Program, and The Pre-College Social Development Program.*/^ • 
These programs are administered by the Office of Minority Affaii^: 
in conjuntion with the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. /ThB-^-. 
orfxce of Minority Affairs also has two special minority recruit- 
ers, who coordinate their, efforts with the Admissions Office's ' 
recruitment and orientation programs. The work of the Office 
Of Minority Affairs serves as an aggressive recruitment program ^ 
for minority students. -^^^^^^T, - . 

' ' ' *■ i ' * 

mop detailed information see the Office of Minority Affairs H ^ 
Ohio State University, p. ^3 

Ohio University 



^ Ohio University, a comprehensive, rural, residential iris ti- 
tution, experienced enrollment decline from 1971 - 1975. Enroll- 
ment, however, has increased again for both 197-6 and 1977. The 
Office of Admissions operates under an. open enrollment policy for 
all Ohio, hi^ school graduates. Admission of oiit -of -state, students 
.'involves selective admission based upon the traditional criteria 
of aptitude test, class ranJc, pattern of high school course work, 
and counselor recommendations. , ~ 

Because of -the 1971 - 1975 enrollment, drop, Ohio University 
has developed a very extensive stu'dent marketing and recruitment 
effort. This effort involves thirty-six different re(^ruitment 
programs which include high school and two-year college visitations, 
representation at college fairs, and eight prospective "student on 
campus" weekend, programs. 

From 1968 - 197^. the University used minority students as 
recruiters,, hut the positions were cut in 197^ for budget reasons. 
From 197'^ - 1977, minority faculty and staff have been Used in 
minority recrioitment efforts, with expenses covered by the Admis- 
sions Office. Beginning in August, 1977, a full-time Coordinator 
of Minority Student Recruitment was employed to carry out an ex- 
tensive and renewed minority student recruitment progr^. 

University of Toledo . 

The University- of Toledo is a predominantly urban commuter 
school, With little or no admissions restrictions to on-campus 
housing. This enables the Admissions Office to operate with an - 
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open admissions policy that can accomodate- nearly every first- • 
time freshman applicant ?rtio is an Ohio resident. For non-resi- 
dents t the minimum requirement for admission is. ustaally an ACT 
conqp'osite- score of 19^ or SAT verbal and math scores of ^f50 each. 
These requirements are fairly low and xanre strict ive for the vast 
majority of applicants. Each person on the Admissions Off ice 
staff is also a qualified counselor. ACT" scores are combined with 
high school transcripts to determine ¥rtiich staff member will be 
assigned tothe aqpplicant for guidance and placement purposes. 

Although there are no specific admissions officers who han- 
dle minority recruitment* the Admissions Office worics in .conjunc- • 
tion with the Office of Minority Affairs to offer more specialized 
attentiion to minority applicants. Also, members of the Office, of 
Minority Affairs and the Black Faculty Caucus serve both "as mih-' 
ority recruiters and orienta* ion guides to strengthen the effort 
to increase minority enrollment and retention.*: 



♦For more inf ormatioft see the Office of Minority Affairs, 
University of Toledo, -p. 44 , ^ 



Wright State University 



Wright State University tends to attract non-t^raditioml 
as well as traditional high school graduates. There are n^inin- 
ority cbunsBlors'or recruiters in the Admissions Office, and i 
the staff claims that there is little Wright State- University can ' 
do to increase minority enrollment because Central -Statfe smd Sin- 
clair College seeih' to attract the majority of black students^ in 
the area. In general, the" University's commitment to increasing 
minority enrollment appears to be questionable, although admis- 
sions standards; are not extremely high. 

The Admissions Office operates under the open -enrollment 
policy, and requires. ACT scores for placement only. Transfer 
students are required to have a grade point average of 2.0 or 
above. \ ' 

Youngstown- State University 



Youngstown Stafee University's location attracts . primarily 
urban commuters. For this reason, the school has no on-campus ' 
residence constraints in terms csf enrollment, and only requires 
that an entering student have completed high school (or equivalent) 
previous -to admission. ACT or SAT test scores are also required 
for counseling auid placement purposes. Non-resident students are 
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normally required to "be in the top 'two thirds of their high 
school graduating class, and transfer students need a minimun 
of a" 2.0 ga»de point avBi^ to be considered for admission. 
For the vast ^majority of applicants, ,^one of the requirements 
function as restrictive or^selective measures, except for students 
seelcing admission to the Allied Health programs, the B.S./M.D. - 
program, or the music program. 

The Admissions Office- has minority couns'tflors on its 
staff who coordinate their efforts with the total recruitment 
program. T^ie Admissions staff feels that this, along with some 
advBrtising, and word, of mouth publicity will be. successful in^ 
infireaaij^ Youngstown State -University 's.^ minority student enroll- 
ment. THis office appears to be fairly concerned and- eommitte'd / 
to raising minority enrollment^ and to involving* the - black 'stuJ^ijt 
in the processes of -'higher education in general.-, Youngstown State 
also offers special' admissions to remedial' and developmental pro- 
gz^s , These programs enable the some^rtiat disadvantaged student 
to begin school '^.t his or .her own academic level, and insures that 
individual attention will be given "t-o each student. 



STjimrtary " '/ : ' ' ' 

The information for these summaries was obtained from 'two 
major soiurces'x ' Cl) materials concerning recruitment and orienta- 
tion- policies and special programs; and (2) information about, the 
recrui-tmient, orientation, -and admissions procedures obtained 'during 
interviews we conducted with various admissions officejrs. Using ^ 
these materials as a TDasis» the objectives f oy^this section are 
two-foMi (l) -to preseni: amy available material pertaining to 
minority recruitment programs throughout the -state;, and (2) to 
assess the relative aggressiveness of each institutions effort to. 
attract minority students. - ^ ^ 

The assessing of the relative aggressiveness of admissions and 
recruitment programs involves factors which are difficult to mea- 
sure . precisely, both absolutely and on a relative scale . Each 
university is affected by variables peculiar to its location and 
history, which- makes comparisons across the board difficult and 
sometimes misleading. Nevertheless, it is possible to discuss 
factors which could encourage the entrance of minority students,,,^ 
or converfeely, jfactors which could act as deterrents to their 
entrance .X 

One of the dominant factors that must be confronted in the 
recruitment of minority students is the eas'ing of the minority 
students transition into a- predominantly white living siijuation. 



Many- minority -students come from predominantly black home commun- 
itiesj^and this transition , is the first challenge which confronts 
them. Thus, using black faculty and students in the recruitment 
and orientation' programs is the first step toward making the imi- 
versity an inviting rather than intimidating environments Also, 
the use of black students "and faculty to visit area high schools 
IS reported by many admissions personnel to receive a' significant- 
ly greater response. Several admissions officers noted that the 
use of, a specific minority recruiter, and the presence of admis- 
sions personnel who are members of a minority group had a sig- 
nificant influence "in the recruiting of minority students. 

Tlie design- and implementation of programs specifically di- 
rected at recruiting and reta^ng minority and economically dis- 
^.dvantaged students has -met with considerable success at several 
of the universitites* The most outstanding example of this is 
Ohio State University ' S; Freshman Foundation, Pre-College Social 
-Development, and-- He altfv -Opportunity Programs. Other examples such 
as Glevel^ia State's "Project Grow", and several programs, directed- 
by the Office of Minority Affairs at the Univerity of Toledo repre- 
sent substantial efforts in the area of minority recruitment.' The 
Offices of Minority Affairs at both Ohio State an4 the U. of Toledo 
provide centralized and -concentrated direction to the minority re- • 
cruitment programs. Sound coordination between Offices' of Admissions 
Financial Aid, and other related programs is an essential ingredient 
in the recruiting of minority and otherwise disadvantaged students. 

Although almost all of the universities had some special pro- 
grams or employed some of the "practices mentioned above, the most 
aggressive and compreliensive programs we found were, at O.S.U., O.U., 
C.S.U. , -B.G.S.U;,- and the XJ . of Toledo. The schools v5hich appeared 
the least aggressive were W.S.U.and Miami. In terms of admissions 
requirements and Ohio's open enrollment policy, -all -but one of the 
schools admitted students within a somewhat comparable ran&e. The 
exception to this is Miami University -which ^ as noted earlier, ad- 
mits students on the basis of an average ACT score of 24 or 25. 
The legitimacy of Miami's selective admissions process was "mentioned 
as "questionable" by more than one of th<. admissions officers we 
talJced with. From a statisitxcal standpoifit^ Miami's' rigorous use 
of Act scores to select entering freshmen 'stands as more of a bar- 
rier to minority students - who , as a group,- average two to three 
points lower on the ACT than whites. The -effect of this policy may 
be exemplified, in part, by Miami's very small minority student 
population (approximately two percent) . . 



Pinaticial Aid ' 



• Introduction ' » 

Does finaincial aJLd, as administered "by a university, have 

* a; significant effe&t 'upon freshmen minority enrollment figures? 
This is the" question we asked of the; Ohio state universities' 

. financial aid offices. In searchiiig for an answer, we utilized 
the dollars awarded through the three federally funded programs » 
the Supplemental 'Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG), the 
College - Woric Study Program (CWS), and the National Direct Stu- 
dent Loan (NDSL) . These three programs provided us with a fair- 
ly comprehensive statistical base, which also enabled us to gath- 
er clear and* uniform information. To supplement our analysis, 
we have also collected information on the dollars funelled through 
each university by the Ohio Instructional Grant program (OIG). .In 
contrast to the^- federal programs that are administered directly 
by the respective financial add offices,- the OIG funds are awarded 
by the Student Assistance Office of the Ohio Board of Regents. 
Although this represents a someirtiat different process, employing 
the OIG figures enabled us to develop a more balanced and compre- 
hensive pic-ture of the financial, aid efforts at each university. 

After gathering these statistics, we generated an index 
(total fedeiral dollars/minority recipient) which allowed us to 
correlate the effect that financial aid has on freshmen enrollm6nt. 
We were surprised, after running a series of computer analyses, 
to find no significant correlation.^ 
• >. ' 

There are several ways of explaining this finding. First 
of all, it may be the case that the administration of these pro- 
grams by each university is relatively the same with differences 
in enrollment arising predominately from other cause's. The na- 
ture of these programs could warrant this conclusion ^ut^this 
could not be verified because of insufficient responses from a 
majority of the universities to a follow-up questionnaire which 
was sent to each "office after.^the initial information had been 
gathered. 2 This questionnaire addressed the specific piTrcedures 
for federal programs at each university. 3 

Secondly, the manner in which we used this information may 
be oalled into qioest ion.-, It was impossible to 'obtain-, the finan- 
cial aid dollars figures solely for entering freshmen.' Therefore, 
we utilized the figure for all students who received money re- ' 
gardless ,of whether they were continuing or first time enrolled 
students only. To the extent that these were inter-university 
differences in proportional allotments to each class, ou;?-- index 
will be misleading. We suspect that such differences are small, 
and can probably be disregarded. 

Finally, we may have failed to consider aspects of the ad- '• 
ministration of these prograjns which could effect the student 



more directly; e.g., the deadline set for" financial aid appli- 
cants and how strictly each university adheres to- this deadline; 
how the university processes the applidations (i.e., wheth%r 
the -office processes the applications individually or by" "batch 
•processing -once a month, etc.); and how each university provides 
infotmation alaout its programs to the students aiidrthe nature of 
the Information provided. In oirder to consider «ie above aspects 
of finaicial aid programs we would have had to seiTd questionnaires 
to the receivers of the federal funds. Due to the restrictions 
on confidential financial aid statements, we were unable to do 
this . 

After due consideration of these problems, we refrain from 
making any strong inferences, although some gene.ral conclusions 
may be drawn. Following this introduction is a section explaining 
the federal programs, the Ohio Instructional Grant-, and composite 
descriptions of each university. These, we hope, will provider 
a useful descriptive background to the financial arid programs at 
the universities. After this section, there are some tables of 
the figures we used from the Fiscal Operations - Report for those 
universities tliat provided them. 

Fede3rall:^^^Punded Programs 



The monies for the three federally funded programs, the SEOG, 
CWS, and NDSL, come from appropriations made by the U.S. Congress. 
Each year every university requestion funds through these programs 
is required to file a Tri-Part Application. This application in-' 
eludes a justification for the requested dollars based on the univ- 
ersity's history of dispensing financial aid, and the estimated, 
aggregate need for the prospective year. This requires the univ- 
ersity to estimate ^e number of students who will have financial 
■ .need, and also the amount of need. From this aggregate need, univ- 
ersity scholarships and dollars from the BEOG and OIG are subtracted. 
This estimated remaining need is the need which must be justified 
in the Tri-Part Application. Also, this remaining" need must be 
divided into requests for each, progr^. The monies from the SEOG 
may not exceed one -half of the requested amount, and the other 
half jnust be divided between the CWS and the NDSL. This requires 
the university to estimate the amount of hourly work available for 
students throu^ the CWS program. Unfortunately, Congress almost 
always under-appropriate s funds for these programs, and this often 
forces financial aid officers to pad estimates and manipulate var- 
ious figures to tyy and guarantee as much money as possible. 

If the federal review boaird does not feel that the requested 
amount as presented, in. the Tri-Part application is justified, the 
university may appeal for a regional review of the request. If 
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tl;is appeal fails, a national appeal may be made. This national 
appeal "board is the final opportunity for a university to obtain 
the requested fund's, after which the university is f orced'to^work 
with the amount originally appropriated* " ' , . ' 

■ . . • * 

./ The figures we" are using for our research are the unduplicated 
totals for all .three federal programs at each state university for 
the academic .years 1973-7^ through 1975-76. These figures provide 
us with the average amount received per student by r^ial classifi- 
cation and the percentage breakdown of recipients by Micial class- 
ification for each univei^sity each year. These figures are taken 
from the Institutional Fiscal -Ope rations Report for the National 
Direct Student Loan, .the College Work Study Program, and the Sup- 
plemental Educational Opportunity Grants for each prospective 
•year for each university. We are using these figures because they 
provide a statistical base whi,ch may be compared across the state 
for any university in terms of dollar, amounts and recipients. 
They also are the major support programs at this time.^ 



I 



1 ' 

The statistical use of thisyinf orma^ion and its place in our 
statistical analysis can "be foiind on p. 

2 

Some universities failed to respond at all, others refused to 
respond "because the questionnaire required too much time to com- 
plete adequaitely, and some universities provided the desired in- 
formation without any reservations or problems. 

3 ^ t ' ' ^ 

copy of this questionnaire^ can be found on p. 25-f 

An example of the Fiscal Operations Report may be found on p. 25-e 
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Ohio Instructional Grant 



The Ohio Instructional Grant (OIG) is awarded to Ohio resi- 
dents who are enrolled in an eligible Ohio institution of higher ' 
. education as full-time undergraduate students. The student must 
be "making appropriate progress towards an associate degree or 
"bachelor's degree"! and not enrolled in a course of study for the 
purpose of entering a religious profession. This program is de- 
signed to only supplement existing programs for those students 
who are eligible for other financial aid funds. These monies 
are awarded by the Student Assistance Office of the Ohio Board 
of Regents* and they are channeled through each eligible insti- 
tution. ^ 

The OIG figures that we have used are to round out the fi- 
nancial aid picture at each of the universities. These figures 
include t . ^ 

1. 'The racial/ethnic breakdown by percentages 
\ of students receiving OIG funds at each 

- ; institution. 

2. The average dollar amount given per student to 
each institution. — 

The academic years for which we aire using this information are 
1973-7^ through 1975-76. All figures and other information for 
the OIG have been taken from the Ohio Instructional Grant Annual 
Reports for each of the above yearal The 1976-77 figures are not 
available sls of the date of this report. It should be noted that 
the OIG annual reports do not .provide a breakdown that describes 
the total dollars funneled through each university broken down 
according to racial/ethnic categories. Accordingly, we can only 
note changes that occur in the racial/ethnic breakdown of students 
who attend each university without being able to note changes that 
occur in the average dollar amoxant awarded to e^ch racial classi- 
fication. Chaui^ges that occur in the average dollar amount awarded 
to £l11 students attending a particular university will be noted. 



Ohio Instructional Grant Annual Report . Ohio Board of Regents, 
December, 1976» p. i ^ 



The University of Akron 



TBe University of Alcron has several hxmdred scholarships 
available to its students. These funds are awarded on the basis 
of aeadendc merit, and then relative nsed. Of all these awards, 
only three or four are specified as for minority students "by the 
donor. The scholarship dollars awarded by the Financial Aid office 
rose from $2'*'0,000 in 1973-^ to $300,000 in 1976-77. Other than 
those scholarships which are specified for minority sinidents, there 
are no special minority student financial aid programs at this ' 
University. 

V 

Of those students receiving federal aid, the percentage of • 
students who were black rose from to ^.ojc. The average 

dollar amount blacks received r*e 12.^, from $686.02 to $771.30. 
The- average amount for yrhite students, rose 50.0j6,^ from $613.35 to 
$920.80. The total dollars which the school distributed thro\igh 
these federal programs increased 56 r63J, from $if90,l8l - to $767,529. 

The OIG monies that this financial aid office processed have 
also increased from $468,338- to $664',28l .76. This represents an 
increase of approximately 29.0jt. The number of OIG recipients has 
risen from 1,524 to 2,091, an increase of 27.0JC. The percentage 
of black recipients rose from 22.6?6 to 26.8^. 



Bowling green State University 



Bowling Green State University has no special financial aid 
programs for minority students, but it does have $269,000 set a- 
side for persons in the Student DeveJ.opment Program. Ihis program. 
aw2y?ds aid primarily to minority students, and at tiines offers 
tuition assistance on a large scale . 

The amoiint of federal aid which) the University has->.awarded 
to students has shown an increase from $1,178,041 . in 1973-4 to 
$1,598,818 in the academic year 1975-76. During this time, the 
percentage of black recipients dropped from 30.6j6 to 25.1^, v.-hile 
the percentage of white recipients rose from 67.0JC to 72.6%, These 
percentages aure calculated on the basis of total dollars awarded. 
The average dollar amount awaxded to black students increased by 
$115.42, from $726.09, a percentage increase of 15.9^. The white 
recipient percentage increased almost' symmetrically at 16, 1%, 

The OIG dollars have, increased from $617,847 to $681,187-, 
an increase of 10. 39^ since 1973-74. The percentage of black re- 
cipients has remained constant at about 25.0?5. The average OIG 
dollars per student processed by the University has increased 
from $308.61 to $313.91. 
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Central State University 



Central State University has few scholarships of its own 
available for. students due to the size and nature of the insti- 
tution* Therefore* financial aid at this .school comes almost 
entirely from the federal and state programs. Despite this 
factor, the school does have enoti^ funds to meet all* calculated 
Jieeds, and an extremely high percentage (85Jt) of the students 
receive financial aid. This office has adeqijiate fuxjds avadJ.able 
for the summer terms t and has even returned monies to the govern- 
ment for the academic year 1976-77. 

The formula that Central State employs determines eligibility 
by subtracting the BEOG and OIG dollars awarded from the determined 
need. If need is not met, the office then determines eligibility 
for the SEOG and matches these funds with a combination of CWS 
and NDSL. Th% NDSL is a last resort and is only used if the 
student needis are not met by the other programs. Also, Central . 
State does not operate on a first ccxne, first served basis. This 
office attempts to set realistic dates' for a deadline, taking into 
accoimt HiB . amount of paper work involved in processing individual 
applications for aid. 

The percentage of blacks receiving federal funds remained 
above 97.0^ for the years v»e are studying. During this time 
there jias an increase from $1492.09 to $1638.28 and then a de- 
crease, to $1310.32 for the average amount given per black student 
over the three years. The number of recipients dropped from 1378 
to 1211 and then rose to 1387 while the. total dollsur amount re- 
ceived from the government decreased from $2,070,107.00 to $1,622, 
956.00. 

Of the GIG recipients vrtio attended Central State, the per- o 
centage who were black remained stable near 9656. The total dollars 
received by these recipients rose from $230,216.00 to $293,381.00. 



The University of Cincinnati 



The U.C. Financial Aid Office determines the eligibility 
and need of each applicant that requests financial assistance. 
Financial aid is then awarded in a packet containing f"unds drawn 
from some or all of the programs for ^rtiich the st-uderrt is eligible. 
The office attempts to meet the full determined neeed of each 
applicant whenever possible. Also, the scholsurships available at 
the institution are awarded on the basis of academic merit, and then 
relative need. 
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The percentage of "black students receiving financial aid through 
the federal programs remained constant near ^2% for the three 
year period. The average dollars received by the black recipients 
increased from $1102.00 to $llif7.23* Overall, the total dollars 
awarded had increased from $2, 771 1 912.00 to $3,638/59^.00, 
aui increase of 31«3%* The total number of recipients increased 
from 2885 to 3^22, an increase of 15 -7% • During the same period 
the average amount received by a white student increased from 
$857.00 to $1000.^^4, an increase of 

The percentage of black OIG recipients attending the Univ- 
ersity of Cincinnati increased from 33«9Jf to i*5.6jC,,an increase 
of 11. 7%* This had been accompanied by a I'^.^jC increase of all 
recipients of OIG funds. The total amount of OIG funds at U.C. 
increased from $9^,106.00 to $1,121,83^.87, an increase of 19.3JC* 
The average dollar amount awarded per student at^^ending U.C. rose 
from $320.20 to $333 .38 . 



Clevelamd State Universitjy 



Financial aid at Cleveland State is awarded on the basis of 
the number of applications received and dollars available for 
distribution. This school is able to supply aid to all students 
who are eligible on the basis of need. Those students with the 
greatest, need aifter. entitlement grants are awarded are considered 
first. 

The average dollair amoiint awarded per black recipient tf- 
creased from $967.17 to $736.^5* The percentage of blacks re- 
ceiving this aid rose from 31-^2^ to 3^.0^. The total number of 
recipients increased from 1126 to 1362, an increase of 21^. The 
total dollar ^punt rose from $955 » 867. 00 to $1 , 1^5i 585« 00 , an 
increase of 19.S?S« The average d^lar amount awarded' to a white / 
student increased from $800.03 to ^885. 56 • 

The number of OIG recipients attending Clevelaxid ^'ta^ rose 
from 1798 to 2068, an increase of 15J6. The total dollars pro- 
cessed by the University increased from $558,758.00 to $655,717^00, 
an increase of. 17*^* During this time the percentage of recipients 
who were black and attending Cleveland State remained stable near 32%. 



Kent State Unive rsi ty 



The Fir^ancial Aid Office at Kent State University does not 
distribute scholarships. The Kent Stat^ University Foundation 
handles all the scholarships that the university awards. All 
scholarships that are designated for a specific depairtment are also 
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awarded by that department 



Thia office aims for an equal distribution of funds and 
dSes »a within a given framework, of' preferences. The priority 
list isi (1) incoming freshmen, f2) graduating seniors, (3) .sen- 
iors ,. juniors , sophomores axid freshmen. Again, it was stiHsssed 
that the office awards financial aid funds only on the basis' of 
need. Officers a"6 this university feel that tj«y do not have 
adequate funds to work with. The office does 'offer financial 
aid counseling for tt\pm who desire it. 

Of thosi students who received federal funds, the percentage 
who were black fell from to 28,2%. The aaprage dollar amount 
awarded per black student also fell, from $836. OA-- to $809.54. At 
the same time the number of recipients increased 6.95^. Overall, 
there percentage increase in the average dollars received 

per whiter student and per other minority student of 21.6jl and 
ifS.^ respectively. 

The percentage of those OIG recipients who were black- at 
Kent State '^'f ell from 28.8jt to 21.15C. Kent State saw an increase 
^of 6.9^' in tte white recipients category, from 70.6jC to 77.55J. 
The' total djaber of OIG recipients attending Kent State increased 
27^, from to 3502. The total OIG funds iicreased from 

$864,008.00"% $1,113»746.00. 



Miami Univeraitv 



At Miami University there is no special consideration for • 
minority students and no special programs from which they can 
receive aid. All aid is awarded solely on the basis of need. 

This Office of Financial Aid has developed a specific frame- 
work under which it provides aid first to returning students who. 
have received aid in the past, and then to students who axe re- 
ceiving aid for the first time. In both categories students with- 
the greatest demonstrated need receive aid fii^. The equation 
Miami \ises to determine individual aid begins with the determin- 
ation of the need of the student. Funds received by the student 
from Miami scholarships, the BEOG and the OIG are then subtracted 
from the determined need. A portion of the remaining need is met 
with SEOG funds, and these are matched with self-help dollars 
which come from the CWS and NDSL programs.- 

The SEOG program does not sLLways ^leet 30% of the remainir-g 
, need, and so the University lowers the percentage cf the remaining 
need this program will fund, so that all students will receive some 
money from the ^rogr^. 
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The average amoimt of federal funds awarded to black stu- 
dents fell from $12i^3.65 to $1002.52. a drop of 19.^. .'J^e Pe^-^ 
centage of black students receiving funds dropped from 13.5^ to o 
at this time. The average amount avraxded to white students in- 
creased from $919.9^ to $1019.03. an increase of. 10.8^. During 
this time, there was an increase in the total^ number 6f students 
receiving federal funds of -678. This increase in the total 
number of recipients is marked by the following characteristics! 
the 'total number of black recipients increased from 138 to 147. 
while the total ntamber of white recipients increased from 87*^ to^ 
1536. The*other mino'H.ty'^ category increased from 6 to 14. Thus, 
the percentage changes can be explained l>y;^.tli« £*ct that there 
occurred a substantial increase in the number of white re cipjents 
while there* was only a slight increase in the number of black 
recipients. This shift in the average dollar amount awarded .to 
d'ach nacial category came at a time when the funds that Miami 
disrtributed rose from $983,873-00 to $1,729.^90.00, an increase 
of 75.8JC. - 




• The percentage cif black recipients of OIG awards dropped 
from 9.7<'to 8.e<--^*iJ.e'"^he total amount of dollars increased by 
16.2J{. The number of .OIG recipients rose by 16.095. The . average 
amo\int received per student remained constant- at just over 
$297,000. ' 



Ohio State University 

The majority of scholai^hips Ohio State University has^_ 
available are awarded on the basis of academic merit-. The Finan- 
cial' Aid Office also has some scholarships that are awarded ^pn 
merit, yet the dollar amom^t is dependent upon-the need 0^ the 
individual. ' > 

Federal" funds are awarded on the formula that three -fourths 
of the calculated need is offered in the form of a grant ^^while 
the other foiirth of the calculated need is either^a loan or a 
part of the CWS program. This office does offer financial aid 
counseling, and also does some recruiting. Officers at this 
school believe that they have adequate funds with which to meet 
the needs of most ' students. 

There are three predominartely minority programs available 
which are administered by the Office of Minority Af fairs The se 
are J the Freshman Foundation Program, the Health Opportrinity 
Program, and Developmental Education Program. These programs 
are geaped toward helping the minority student financially and 
also toward meeting counSeliz^g needs. • ■ 



A decrease of 6fi occurred in the percentage of "black 
students receivingiofederal aid, going from 26.8^ to 20.8^. 
The decrease was aL&Sorbed by the vrtiite students receiving 
federal aid. The average amount received by black students 
increased from $1-010.58 to $1118.17, a rise of 10.6^. The in-' 
crease in the average amount received by white students 
26.6jf. from $827.77 to $10^*7.77. The total dollars distrib- 
uted by this instituticn rose 45- 3^ f from $4,686,451.00 to 
$6,819,58l.00» . 

The percentage of blacks who received OIG awards remained 
constant at about 20.0JC. The average dollar award increased 
$2.71. The total amount of OIG dollars channeled through this 
university increased 5.9^« ^The total percentage of OIG reci- 
pients rose 5'0^» 

Ohio University ^ 

Ohio University's Financial Aid Office has no special 
financial programs for minorities. Mr. Robert O'Neal, Pinan- . 
cial Aid Officer, noted that although- there are no special • 
programs, because of the equation used to determine need blacks 
will tend to be awarded more money because they tend to come 

from lower income braclce^ts. 

' * - ■ . • 

The percentage of Ohio Unive"rsity student's who are OIG 
recipients increased from 10.9^ to 21.596. There was a decrease _ 
of 2.6j^ in the total funds this office channeled from $785,753.00 
to $764,962.00. The total number of recipients also showed a 
slight decrease from 2569 to 2536. . 

The percentage of black students receiving federal-finan- 
cial aid has •remained stable at just over 17.0^ at this univ- 
ersity. Although' the percentage is stable, the average dollar 
amount awarded per black student' has decreased from $925-40 
to $739.86, a marked decrease of 19.0^." During the given time 
period, the average dollar amount awarded per student has in- 
creased from $797.12 to $826.04. Simultaneously, the average 
dollar amount awarded per -white student has risen $45.69» -a 
climb of 5.7?6. There was also an increase of federal funds 
awarded by Ohio University of 12^ from $1,445,975.00. 



The University of Toledo 
7 



This Financial Aid Office offers some financial counseling 
services and is the only office in the ■ stat^^ to^ offer a spe'cial 
-Financial Aid Ni^f separate from the Admissions Office pro- 
girams. Although this office awards funds strictly on the basis 
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of eligibility by need» 1:he're is one program designed pre- 
dominately for minority applicants, which is administered by 
the Office of Minority Affairs. This is the Student Development 
Program), which has openings for 240 students of which usually 
905 -are minorities. This institution, has few scholarships to 
offer, but the Financial Aid staff feel that they have adequate * 
funds to meet, student needs. " 

The federal funds at the University increased il.kfi from 
$533* 755 -00. The percentage of black recipients increased from 
25.3^ to 32.2^. The average dollar amount of awards. for blacks 
increased 22.3^, from $453-85 to $555-27- The number of black 
recipients rose from 290 to 305. There was a decrease of 7.3Jt 
in the total number of students receiving awards, a drop from 
.1019 to 9**5' Overall, the average dollar award for students 
rose from $523.80 to $629.10, an increase of 20. IJ^. 

• ■ ■ " 

The percentage of OIG recipients who -are black rose from 28.2JJ 
to 31.7%. The number of OIG recipienta attending Ihe University 
of 'Toledo increased 29.756" frcm 1103. The total dollar amount 
channeled through the University increased 42.8ji from $338,728.00. 
The average dollaur amount received by a student attending Toledo 
rose from $286.33 to $315.28, an 'increase of lO.ljC. 

Vright State University ^ 

The financial aid bulletin at Wright "State includes ,in- • 
struct ions on how to apply for funds and a listing of aviailable 
types of aid and relevant information. 

J, The percentage of black recipients increased from 20. 656 
to 24.2^ for federal funds. The average dollar amount received 
by black students decreased 28.596 from $1262.30 to $903.15. 
There had also been a decrease for all students, in the average 
dollar amount awarded, of 13. 35^ - a drop from -$944. 32 to $819.09. 
The number of recipients increased 17.996, rising from 1327 to 1564. 

The percentage of black students who received OIG funds and- 
attended Wright State was 18.9^ for the academic year 1973-74, 
while in 1975-v75 this percentage increased to 65.796, then dropped 
again the following yeair to 22.2^. This variation is unexplain- 
able to us, but is recorded in the OIG Annual Reports for the 
given years. The total ntamber of recipients increased 37.696,' 
rising from 853 to 1174. The average amount awarded per student 
incfeased from $297.09 to $322.53. i ■ 



Youngatown State- UnlvBraltv 

i 

The following is the only information we were ahle to 
obtain regarding financial aid at Yoiangstown State . These figures 
were. obtained from the Ohio Instructional Grant Annual Reports 
for the years 1973-7*^, 197^57 and i^7>76. 

Of the OIG recipients attending Youngstoim there , was an • 
increase of 23.29(r from 1505 to I855. The tBtal dollar amount 
channeled throu^ the University rose from $449,718.00 to 
$587*632. 00, an increase of 30.0Jt. The percentage of black 
recipients attending this university increased from 15,5fi to 
21.5^. The percentage of white recipients decreased from 83.3JC 
to 75- 8^- The average amount awarded per student increased from 
$298.62 to $316.78. 



Summary 



• This section of the .Financial Aid- report is a.cbmpai'^on 
of the twelve state universities. 1 A geneif^^ overview is pro- 
vided to illustrate the distribution of federal funds across the 

-state of Ohio. .The constraints thafc,the universities face in ^ 
acquiring federal funds do not allow%is the freedom. to draw 
far-reaching conclusions nor.the freedom. to make strong recom- 
mendations about the future course of federal aid programs at 
the "universities. 2 Rather, we caii only present the amount of 
funds that each uni^i^ity makes available to meet the needs 
of its student- population",, and note any discrepancies between 
the level of need and the level of funds ava4^able. If there 

.appears to be a need for increased aid, then" the nature of the 
process by which funds are awarded to the universities must 
be questioned. Althoi;:gh there is some room for individual 
financial- aid offices to manipulate the overall level of federal 
funds that they riceive, their funding is primarily contingent 
upon the demonstrated need of their students and the amount of 
federal fxmds allocated for distribution by the government. 

The foil owing is a comparison of the eleven universities t * 
noting the changes that occnred beti/reen the fiscal years 1973-7^ 
and 1975-76.^ . Shifts in the racial/ethnic distrihtition of federal . 
fund recipients occured at eight of the eleven universities. The 
universities that did not incur changes in the racial/ethnic dist- 
rihution were Central State, Cincinnati, and Ohio. University, 
^he changes that occured at Akron, -Cleveland State , Toledo, and 
Wright State were increases in the percentage of black i:ecipients 
with a synunetrical fall in the percentage of white recipients.^ 



Significant chansts hav« occured In the average dollar 
aaounta received by etudenta also. AJcron, Bowling Green, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio State, and Toledo showed an increase in the aver- 
age dollar amount received by black students, fee six other 

• 2?r'^ir"f"'^^*"i Central State, Cleveland State, Keht State, Miami, 
Ohio University, and Wright State showed a decrease in the average 

-dollar amount received by blacks. The above shifts in the average 
djttiar amounts were accompanied by a somewhat different type of 
change in the average dollar amount received by whites. Only 
one university, Wright State, saw the average dollar amount 
received by whites decline. The other ten universities had the 
average dollar amount leceived by whites incifease. 

These changes occured irtiile ten of*the universities realized 
an increase in the total" dollar amount distributed during the 
years analyzed. Central State realized a decrease of 9.0J6 in 
the total dollars distributed. 5 of the remaining ten universities, 
Miami had the largest increase in total doUars distributed, 75*. 
?f^?^^J*1* smaUest increase, 2.2jC, in the total dolSrs 

distributed. The table that immediately follows this summary 
Ipows the changes in tha total dollar amounts distributed at each 
Institution^ 

^ As WB mentioned above, a more in-depth analysis of this 
Inform^ion was not possible due to the ha^ture of the inf onnation 
made available to us.'. However, two ^oihts relevant to minordty 
student admissions and enrollment may be made. First of all, 
•If a minority studiant cannot receive , siafficient aid, this may 
represent a barrier to their entrance. Secondly, the ^more finan- 
cial aid school is able to provide, the, more attractive it will 
be to minority and economica5,Iy disadvantaged -students . fhese 
are two significant points that each institution must be aware 
of in its effort to recruit and retain minority students. 

: ' : — [ ■ 

^e have only eleven schools because Youngst own State did not com- 
ply with our req,uests for their Fiscal Operations Report., 

^hese constraints are given under the heading of "Federally FundecJ*' 
Programs" in the introduction to this section. 

^e will deal only with the black and white categories because this 
represent the significant amount -of the recipients of federal aid. 
^For the exact breakdown by raeial/ethnic categories se6 p. 25-a 

The percentages for the ab^ovfe observations can be found on p. 25-b 

^It should be noted that during this period. Central State was in 
the process of rebuilding from the tornado which destroyed a 
substantial numben of its facilities-. 
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• ~ Financial Aid Questionnaire 

J - gample Copy 

This questionnaire is being sent to the financial aid offices 
of all twelve state iiniversities. The^ first set of questions are 
open-ended- and will require a detailed answer. Please be as accurate 
and -precise as possible. 

1. ) * Explain the process, as f xilly, and accixrately as possible, by 
which your office determines the distribution of funds. 

2. ) Does the student receive the -,^dtial amount he or she is eligible 
for through your financial aid jwM^ram? Explain fully. 

3. ) Explain how your office haSles fxinds received through these 
federal programsi NDSL, SEOG^ and CWS. Please explain all policies 
on the administering of the eligible funds to students. 

Circle one of the following. Do all applicants automatically 
receive financial aid information with the application? 

• ■ . . yes no ' 

5. ) Does your school meet the financial needs of all your students? 

yes no 

6. ') - Does your school meet the f4.nanciai. needs of your minority 
students? 

yes . ' no 

7. ') The. puhlicity for financial aid programs is: 

very goocL good adequate poor very poor 

1 • , Z 3 ' ^ - 5 . 

-8.) The University's responsiveness to minority students in 
. relation to financial aid is:- . : . ■ 

very good, • • gbod^ fair poor very poor ^■ 

' - ^ ■ 2 r ^ . . ^ 5 . ■ ' ■ 

9. ) The University's responsiveness to all students' financial aid 
needs, is: 

very good good fair poor very poor " 

• . ^ / 1 2 3 ^ . 5 

10. ) Scholarship dollars , are given out on the basi^^f: 

.a) financial need only . 

b) academic merit, then relative need • - ~_ ^ 

c) academic merit » 

If a combination of the a.bove three, please explain. 

■ ' .. ■ ' -25-f- 



Affirmative Action Offices 



Introduction 

Affirmative Action is a federally funded program created 
to provide a mechanism whereby institutions may direct their 
efforts to, comply with equal educational and employment policies. 
This also involves the extension of- opportunities in hiring, 
promot4.on, and teni^re> etc. to groups who have been discrimin— . 
ated against in the ijast. The duties of these of fleers ' include 
the coordinaticn of such efforts- as university adherence to 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196^, Title VI, Title IX, 
Section 503 of the Veterans Readjustment Assistant Act, Exe<:utive 
Orders 112*1^, 11375. 111^1, etc Ohio Pair Employment Practices 
Act, -and similar legislation affecting the status of . women, minor- 
ity garot^) members, handicapped persons-, and veterans. Activities 
of these offices include. policy and program development, haiidling 
internal grievances and investigations by. agencies, recruiting, 
advisi ng, data collection, reportigg, outreach programs, handling 
of Contract" Compliance and Coii5>iiance Reviews, work force analysis, 
etc. , . ... . 



We investigated Affirmative Action off ices, at each uiu>6isity. 
for two reasons. First, we hopeid to obtain statistics showing^he • 
numbers and ratios of minority, and non-minority "adminiTstrators, 
faculty,- and staff , to see if there is a correlation between these • 
.numbers and tirends in minority enrollment. Also, to determine 
the nature- of the relationship* of mino|^ty* personnel to minqrity 
students both quafititatively and .qualitsKtively, we interviewed 
•Affirmative Action officers to- obtain their own Insights into the 
general climate and commitment of the university with respect to 
niinority persons. 

» ■ ■ ' • 

Since the outset of our investigation we encountered many 
technical difficulties. in our research. Affirmative Action was ' 
first implemented at most of the schools in the very early seventies; 
as such, much of tlie data we were looldLng for has simply not been 
recorded for the. years we are concerned with in this study. Often 
Aff irgiative Action officers stepped -into situations in which data 
had been poorly recorded and organis^ed, arid so had to spend, some 
years developing and maintaining a more comprehensive system of records 
The greatest problem we encountered -was that, in cases where these- 
records have be'en kept, they aire not available in comparable form 
from school to school. For example, job categories are not similarly 
defined at each school, and so no satisfactory analysis can be' 
done on these .numbers. The information most accessible and easy 
to work with were the 120-6 employment forms each school must file 
with the Department of Headth, Education, and Welfare, but even these 



job categories vsCried at different schools. ^ 

Apart, from statistical problems we f oxmfl. that , because the na- 
ture of Affirmative Action 'off ices and programs is complex and ex- 
tensive 9 it is not possible to dei^lop a clear understanding of the 
problems and successes of these offices without a more detailed and 
comprehensive fffeudy* ^ It is al*rfo a caaplicated matter t^o -atssess - 
university commitment to Affirmative Action priorities without a 
more elaborate investigation, and it is difficult to cCTipare the 
activities of-' offices which must be understood within the context 
of conditions relative to the specific school that the office ribp- 
resents. We have made no atten^t- either to rate or evaluate these, 
offices, or tik universities in this respect. Wtiat we havfe done is 
to highlight /ttife results of our interviewing • We have not attemmpted 
any statistical/analysis due to the incjbnsistencies ajid the lack of 
any meanijpgfail raw data, and our findings remain generally inconclu- 
sive regarding the impact of Affirmative Action. on the recruitm^rit 
of minoriti^ students. ^ • '\ 

^ In cases where we had substantial informat1,on available to . 
us 9 we have included basic lists of soiie of the programs implemented 
at the. individual, offices', but for theJmost part we have- deleted , 
references to the programs ai^id philosophies of these offices. We 
' do not have enou^ information in this area,- and consider that a j 
gejieral' description of the nature of *Aff irmative ' Action programs, 
as *dQScribed earlier r is adequate for a study of this type/ There- 
fore, what follows are Ireports based mostly upon interviews. Blank . 
spaces in both the budget chart at the^end of 'this section and the 
summiaries that follow the report's for the -individual schools indi- 
cate areas in ¥rtiich that particular information was not available. 
Kent State and Ohio State have not been included in this section. 
We encountered difficulties with the information from these schools 
vrtiich coiild not be resolved by the time this study was printed. 

These reports generally include references to the history of 
the Affirmative Action programs, and budgetary and. personnel 
information, as well as the .officers' comments regarding the racial 
proportions of faculty and administratore at Utte various institu- 
tions. Also deluded axe the officere' observations concerning 
their respective university's general commitment to minority stud- 
ents, and, comments on the nature of the specific canmuM.ty's response 
to its minority students. Finally, certain officers haFve offered 
critical, observations on the nature of the relationship of minority 
faculty and administrator to minority students. f - 
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Ataron ITniversitv - Mr. Ricl 



Neal, Director of Affirmative Action 



\Mr.. Neal has tield 'h4ii J^ition as Affirmative Action Officer 
for the past foiar years, Hfe notes thac the organization of the" 
office, since 1973* has zrSaained relatively unchanged, althoxi^ 
the responsibility for implementation of EEO/AA mandates has in-, " 
creased considerably. It is Mr. Neal 's opinion that although the 
levifel of consciousness at the University of Akron has been raised, 
Affirmative Action has been integrated into the basic operation 
of the University with no special priority. He labels the climate 
of the University as basically conservative, smd while he would not 
label University practices as discriminating, he thinks that there 
is more that can be . done to help the minority student at this 
school. He considers .hiring/promotion/tenure/salary procedures to 
be bas-ically f air for most persons, and further reflects that the 
University community's overall receptivity to minority students 
is about average . ■ . = ^ 

V'" 

We learned frdm Mr. Neal that the Univejibsity of Akron has 
ah "integratioiust poliey, whereby the administration has chosen 
not to ^distinguish programs .or activities byi racial categories. 
Operationally, this.me'ans that in certain instances minority needs 
are somewhat overlooked, or neglected, in_.aj»as such as cultural 
programming, . etc . Mr. Neal noted that mosi^ampus events do not 
tend to attract audiences which reflect the radial proportiorffl of 
the student body. ^ • . ^• 

Office instituted in . . .'. 1970 

Staff size 1 ft officer, 1 pt pfficer, 1 secretary 

Reports to . . .• President 

Budget .......... 1973 I unavailable 

197^1 $25,000^0 

1975* {J30,00dli0 . 
, 1976: $33*000.00 



Bowling Green State University - Mr. Myron Chenault, Director 

of Affirmative Action - 

. Mr. Chenatilt thinks that Bowling Green is extremely committed 
to increasing minority enrollment, and to upgrading the, educational 
facilities for minority students in general'.. This is evidenced by 
the high quality and success of the Student Development and recruit- 
ment programs . ^ 

There aire not many black faculty members at BGSU. One reason 
the administration has offered for this in the past has been the 
lack of qualified minority g^roup members with Ph.D. 's, althoiogh Mr. 
Chenault feels that this sitiAation is undergoing constructive change. 
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In comparison with the faculty si-tuation, there 'are a number of 
•black administrators at BGSU; there are approximately ten in the 
upper level of the administration. -Some of these are in positions 
related to minority-oriented .programs .such as the Student Develop- 
/ment program, and have made significant impact on the minority 
recruitment programs. ^ ° T ■ • 

\ . • ■ 

Chenault is satisfied with his budget, and believes that. 
While there are individual exceptions, the University as a whole 
is committed to Affirmative Action. 

Office instituted in . . . 

Staff size . \Jft staff members 

Reports to vice. President of Resource Planning 

-Budget 19^3, unavailable 

197^» uiiavailable^ 
1975* unavailable' 
1976x ^$6,000.00 operating budget 

(does not include salaries) 

Central State University - Mr. Fred J. Mabra, Sr., Director of 

Personnel Office , Aff irmativei Action Officer 

Basically, Affirmative" Action presents no problem 4t Central' 
State because this university is predominantly atfended By black . 
students, and the majority of the faculty, . administrative staff , 
and supportive staff are. black. The University has experienced only 
one discrimination- grievance r in 1973. 

. Mr. Mabra states that the hiring/prompt ior/tenure/salaxy practices 

at Central^ State University are fair for all persons. This i-s evidenced 
by his estimate that 15^ of the upper management and 339S of the fa:<?ulty 
IS white. These percentages have tended to increase in recent years. » 

Off icje instituted in . . . 1971 ' 

Staff size . ~, One officer handles Affirmative Action 

as part of the overall Personnel Office 

responsibilities. 
Reports to . . . , , , -, President' 

Budget Budget incorporated into the overall 

budget of the Personnel Office. 

Cleveland State University -^s. Annette Power Johnson, Affirmative 

action Officer 

Ms. Johnson has held this position since 197^. She thinks that, 
since 197^, proper hiring procediores have been adhered to throughout 
the University for the most part. The biggest problem this office 
faces is an overload of work - especially now that the office mus^ 



deal with Title IX^and^ehabilitation Act duties. Ms. Johnson 
thxnks that even if her budget were higher, it is impossible to 
do an adequate job without an increase in staff. 

Regarding University commitment /Ms. Johnson believes that . 
AXfirmatiye Action priorities are respected by most departments 
and administrators., although there are individual exceptions? 

«>,.-r. ^'J°^i^ also offered, critic^ insight into the relation- 
ship of minority facuH;y and administrators to minority studentsi 

^^fS-^y administrators are important to minority 
students in ways students do not even realize. Major decisions at 
mo8$ universities are made by older white miles with little .knowledge 

P^+«^i?!?°i*^^Jy.^^.?^''f^^*^®^- Institutions are built and prograS 
.established with little thought of minorities. At many critical^^^ 
points minorities have little or no input in decision making. Unless 
there are minority administrators and faculty present in more than 
token numbers, minority students' needs will be overlooked.' There 
IS no question that minority faculty and administrators are helpful 
m one-to-one situations .and as role models. Minority students 
coming from segregated high schools may have the hardest adjust- 
me nts . 1 • y , 

Office instituted in . . . 1972 # . 

Staff size . . . . . ... 1 ft officer. 1 pt assistant. 1 secre- 

_^ ^ ' tary. work-study students 

Reports to President ' 

Budget 1973, *38,849.00 

1974, 55^,150.00 

' . ' 1975» J548,440.0(y ^ ■ ' 

> " - 1?76« $52,831 M 

University of Cincinnati - Ms. Marilyn He pner, Affirmative Action 

Officer 

Affirmative Action at U.C. is a part of the Office of Unirer- • 
sity Commitment, and Human Resources. The office is extensive in ' 
scope, and has a comparatively large budget. Some of the listed 
services include i 

A Staff training and personnel development 

^ 2.) Reviewing and improving balances in the utilization of ■ 
women and minorities 
3») Creating the Identification Resource Base: a data index 
for women, minorities, and the geneiral community 
. '4r,) Seminars stressing opportxinities in higher education for 
women and minorities and seminars on Affirmative Action 
compliance and career mobility 
5.). Support of short term seminars and programs at the University 
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Since aroiind 1970, it appears that the University has put 
consxderable effort into maintaining positive Af f i^inative Action 
priorxties. Ms. Hepner is satisfied with the school's monetairy 
and attitudinal coiftmitment, although she thinks that minority 
enrollment has increased at a faster pace than minority hiring. 
Also, there are few minorities in upper administrative positions. 

3ls. ifepner notexi" that minority faculty and administrators 
have a strong impact on minority students as role models and coun- 
selors-, and she believes that they quite definitely influence the 
enrollment and retention of' these students. 

^ ' - ■ 

Office instituted in i . . 1973 - 

Staff size . . .." . . . . 7 f t and pt combined, including secretarial, 

_^ ^ . all ^ yeaLTS (breakdown of ft - pt unavailable) 

Reports t o . . . , ... . . President ^ / 

udget , \ 1973 « unavailable 

197^1 unavailable . 

. - 1975« $100,000.00 

1976t $120,000.00. ^ . 

Miami University - Mr. Michsiel Montgomery, Director of Affirmative Action 

This office was instituted in. 1972, but had no fiill time officer 
until 1975. The budget figures are the. lowest of those we haye been 
able to obtain from Affirmative. Action offices (figures for Bowling ' 
Green are incomplete). Mr. Montgomery believes that an increase 
in budget, staff, smd space is essential to the successful function- ' 
ing of his office. He considers* the University's monetary and 
attitudinal commitment to Aff4.rmative Action priorities to be very 
, weak, and although he thinks that promotion/tenure /salary procedures 
are^fair with respect- to minorities, Mr. Montgomery labeled Miami's 
hiring practices sls unfair to minorities. Miami has the lowest num- 
ber of black faculty of all the state supported schools; there were 
seven in 1976, a de^re^sefromV twelve- in 1972. it appears that, in 
general, Miami University takes a fairly passive st^nd on progressive 
hiring. ^ , . 

■ ' - ■ 

Miami recently completed a self -study on the status of women 
and minorities within the University. In surveys and testimonies 
to the self -study committee, many faculty members and students ex- 
pressed concern about the lack of minorities amd women in visible or 
influential positions on campus. As one facility member put it: 

" 'I do not believe that the various departments of the Univ- 
sity are encouraged (with the necessary financial backing) to 
conduct thorough searches fc^r qualified women ajid minority group 
members. The ''old boy" network is still f un<y*jioning , and I 
sometimes think that the search committees ar^Kunwitting accom- 
•in an elaborate charade.' "1 
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Mr. . Montgomery agreei^-with these sentiments. In a written siirvey 
he told U8t I 

• " i 

rPhe appearance of minority factilty arui administratoirs to 
both minority students and non-minority sikidents should be 
an essential part of the academic growth of university life. 
The misconceptions that non-minority, students have about the 
academic skills of a minority person are emphasized by the 
small numbers of minority faculty and administrators. The 
lack of significant role models for the minority student to 
have throia^ an exposure to recalcitrantly low numbers of 
minority faculty and staff is disheartening at best and fu- 
turist ically damaging at worst. 

Through the lack of exposure to the expertise that 
minority facility and staff can lend to -the overall growth ' 
process of the university community, the unfortunate result 
is that generations of students are going through the turn- 
stiles at Miami University and are unprepared to deal effect- 
. ively with a pluralistic society." 

Office instituted in . . . 1972 

Staff size . . . . .... 1 ft officert 1 secretary who provides 

' . . " » services for another office aswell 

as Affirmative Action 
Reports to President 

Budget . . % 1973-* unavailable - . 

197^» $18,500.00 
- 1975* J521.500 . 00 
1976t $25,000.00 

Ohio Unive'rsitv - Mr. ^ John McDonald, Director of Affirmative Action 



This office was instituted in 1973 » and Mr. McDonald has T^een 
at. 0*U> for eighteen months. He thinks that hiring/promotioii/tenure 
salary procedures are fair with regard to minorities; -the major jprdb 
lem is 'that there has been a decrease in hiring. Also, Ohio Univ- 
ersity rsuUcs low in facoilty compensation, making the school less 
attractive to prospective employees. 

'When questioned about University commitment, Mr. McDonald 
indicated that aithou^ the key officers, of the institution (Pres- 
Lsient and Provost) ape relatively new to their positions, the level 
(of concern manifested hats been strong. Tlhe major problem he noted 
with regard to minority students is a retention problem.. He believe 
that black students need/ more transitional courses (high school to 
cdllege), -su:;d in general, that a university with an open enrollment 
policy must especially examine, and respond to, the needs of its 
students. 

An Ohio University status report on women and minorities, 
dated April 15> 1977 ^ included the fol'l owing statements regarding 
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minority en^loyeest 

■ 1. There have been only minoir changes in the percentage 
of black" facility members since 1973. 

2. The number of black administrators increased from 
11 in 1975 to 19 in 1976. 

3. During the current fiscal year of all the Athens 
campus employees are minorities.'^ 

Office instituted in . . . 1973 

Staff size 1 ft officer, 1 pt officer, 1 pt secretary 

Reports to President 

Budget 19731 unavailable ^ 

197**-! unavailable 
1975« $30,000.00 
19761 $35 » 000. 00 



University of Toledo - Mr. Stanfcalhoun, Director of Affirmative 

Action and Human Resoxirces Development . , 

Mr. Calhoun has been at iPoledo since December, 1976, and is 
still too new to be able to present a complete picture of Affirmative 
Action there,. As far as history goes, it seems apparent that prior 
to Mr. Calhoun the office functioned as an administrative mechanic 
for sex discrimination grievances, and took little preventative 
steps even in this area. Mr. Calhoun, is currently in the process 
of £e structuring the Affirinative Action program, and hoises to. create 
some preventative action, as well as to ^Lggressively push for in- 
cireases in minority auid women hirings. 

We coxild obtain little information regarding the status or 
past numbers of minority group members employed by the University. 

Office instituted in . . . 1973 

Staff size 1 ft officer, 1 pt officer, 1 ft sten- 
ographer, 1 ft clerk/typist 

Reports to President 

Budget 1973» $30, 723 « 00 

197^» 5531.388. 00 
1975x £53^.^0.00 
19761 J535. 080.00 
197';^« $73»02O.00 

Wright State University Dr.. Alphonso Smith, ^Director of Affirmative 

Action 

Affirmative Action at Wright State has been a policy that was 
not pushed, but was handled instead by individual departments at 
their own initiative and discretion. Dr. Smith feels that there is 
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a strong commitment to Affirmative Action from the upper admin- 
. istratian, although "below this there have been some problems. 
When questioned about hiring/promotioiv'tenure/salary -practices. 
Dr. Smith responded that in theory these procedures are fair, 
. but that in practice, most are questionable. 

Dr. Smith rated the school's overall reception to minority 
students as avera^. There are some reason why black students do 
not come to Wright State j he noted the school's early remrtation 
as largely attended by irtiite students as a' major contribfeing fac- 
tor'. Also, Dr. Smith believes that there is a general atmosphere 
of apathy among both black and white students irtio are currently 
enr ciLled at the University. 

Office instituted in . . . 1973 

Staff size . 2 f t officers, 1 secretary 

Reports to President 

Budget unavailable, ai 1 4 years 

^ • • . * 

Youngato wn State Univftraitv - Mr. Hugji Frost, Director of 

Affirmative Action 

Mr. Frost is satisfied with the status of Affirmative Action 
at~ Youngstown State. He believes' that the monetary and administra- 
tive commitment of the University is very strong, and that he is 
especially supported and encoiiraged by the President. 

Considering that Yoiingstown State is an«urban institutioni 
and thus should have a fa±rly substantiaa pool of qualified 
minorities to draw from, the number of blausk faculty is low. 
There were fourteen in 1976. We could obtain no further data on 
the number of minority faculty members administrators for the past' 
four years. . ' 

Office instituted in . . . unavailable 

Staff size unavailable 

Reports to . President 

Budget .. . .. ' , unavailable 



As was stated in the introduction to this section, we have 
Bade no atteoqpt to rate or evalxiate the strength of prjsgrams or 
. the level of conmitnent of each university. We have therefote re- 
frained from malring any sort of comparative aiialysis here. For 
exainple, it is true that the University of Cincinnati has the largest 
bud^st of those we have been able to obtain^ but thtf jreasons for 
this, and its relative. Significance, are not clear. There are, 
howevert soam points which deserve considerable attention. 

♦ 

Most of the off icers-we talked to felt very strongly that 
the numbers and availability of minority persons in visible and ^ 
influential places have a strong effect on the lives of* students 
both directly and indirectly. Officers at schools where this sit- 
uation is not particularly. good were very clear on this point. 
. Mr. Michael Montgomery of Miami University was "the most outspoken 
and d isa^t isf ied with conditions at his school, and as Vras recorded 
in th^tfA|£^on on BIiaffliy he stressed the tremendous loss students 
are ^^^^Mw'^ ^ ^ resiat of the lack of cTiltiirftl exposure to 
persons WRO dx) not belong to the majority groups. The membe'rs of 
Miami's self -study committee > sum up the sitxaation in a way that 
indicates both the severity of Miami's problem, and the reasons 
, that this is indeed especially relevant to students attending 
institutions of hi^er education i 

First of all, the problem of minority size is paramount. 
In terms of numbers, we are reminded that Miami's seven 
Black faculty accoTjnt f or less than one percent of its entire 
instructional force; that Miami's 304 Blau:k students represent 
* less than two percent of an. 18, 000 student enrollment (main 

and branch camouses) ; and that Blacks are conspicuously ab- 
sent in countless areais across the campus. Where are the 
Blacks in high level administrationr or admissions or coun- 
seling or on varioTis teams, or in various .departments, ad 
infinitunf?. The consequences, of course, are legion. Blacks 
are insiiff iciently represented, whites lose the benefits of 
? a heterogeneous learning environment, extraordinary demands 

are placed on the shoiilders of the few, and so on. But per- 
haps the most debilitating demands are to be seen among the 
Black students, as our witnesses make" clear. The paucity of 
minority numbers gives rise to dieep-seated, feelings of pow- 
erlessness, coiapled with a very strong sense .of an increased 
isolation atnd loneliness. Witnesses also speak of the ex- 
tremely uncomfortable position of being the single, visible 
minority in countless situations. As one student put it, 
. "I'm tired of being a pioneer, I'm tired of knocking down 
d a mn doors." Ultimately the committee hears an unmistakable 
bitterness and alienation among the Black students. . "The 
Black student does not fee'l wanted at Miami," one student 
told the committee. Another echoed the same theme: "There 
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is nothing to relate to here. This isn't my school. This 
. — ■ is their school." Such views are further fxie led by the laclc'of 
t any progress in changing the percent of BlacJcs associated with 
, the University. One witness observed that "... Miami 
. University ia really in the dark ages . . . Miami University 

has regressedi 5 years ago there were 12 Black faculty, now • — 
there are As -a result,- many witnesses are persuaded that 

the situation is the resiat of a deliberate policy on the part 
f of Mitoi,. and they are deeply pained by the unhappinesg it 
has broii^t them.- At bottom, they regard the experience so 
negatively that they openly declare their intention to actively 
discourage any other Blacks from heading in this direction. ^ 

Several of the Affirmative ibtion office re stressed the impor- 
tance of minority recruitment efforts, amd the implementation of 
mechanisms which woxild guarantee that minority needs' woiild be 
attended to in areas such as programming. The officers also em- 
phasized the importaxice of role models for students, and the involve- 
ment and success minority students, like any others, mi;st have in 
orxier to maintain a positive attitude towards the outcome of their own 
efforts and their relationship to the university they attend. Min- 
ority administrators, faculty, and staff members serve to open these 
channels. They provide guidance and encouragement for minority 
students as well ais continuous pressure and energy directed toward 
administrative actions which 'affect change for these students. 

Many officers felt that, in general, their 'school could be 
more aggressive in the area of Affirmative Action. Yet, the officers 
wish to avoid harmful generalizations and spoke of, or ailluded to, 
specif ic_ areas of resistance in certain academic units or from cer- 
tain individuals. They pointed to some of the ma|» general problems - 
presently confronting higher education, such as the fact that -business 
.and industry today offer better financial opportunities to qualified 
women and minority . group members. As a re stilt, most of the state- 
supported univezrsities cannot compete financially for these persons. 
Schools such as Ohio University and others that have suffered mon- 
etary setbacks of their own face even greater difficulties in the 
attempt to ovetrcome past discrimination and reach positive goals in 
the- area of employment. Some of the Affirmative Action officers 
noted that with the foreseen decrease in student enrollment which 
will occur in the next few years, the amoxint of instructional posi- 
tions available is being decreased even now> : This has sin obvious 
effect on those qualified women and minoriti^^s who are just stepping 
into the job market. Positions aire being eliminated, which intensi- 
fies competition for available jobs. 

Many Affirmative Action officers have emphasized the great 
range of services an office of this nature can offer to its respec- 
tive institution. For instance, there is a great deal of legis- 
lation to be kept up with, and it is.^highly beneficial to the func- 
tioning of large institutions to have offices which are capable of 
centralizing and coordinating responses to these changes. . Cf course, 
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the overall impetus or force~^tiiese offices can be come is reflected 
most highly at the schools wherfe the- administration deafly supjjorts 
the office's programs. Ms. Johnson at Cleveland State University 
noted that- since the Affirmative' Action Office was first imple- 
mented at this school, it has received fairly consistent adminis- 
trative support. Therefore, C.S.U. has achieved a stronger balance 
in hiring-B, and positions and promotions have been opened to women 
and minority group members in areas that were -previously closed to 
them* 

The Affirmative Action Office plays a crucial role 4.n overcoming 
past discrimination and guaranteeing compliance with equal opportxm- 
ity policies. We belie-te that with the proper institutiaml support 
these offices aCre making considerable progress. To these ends, we 
would like to make the following two suggestions. First, we have 
found the self -study minority and women status reports ^ich were 
done by four of Ohio's state schools (Kent State, Miami. Ohio State, 
and Ohio University) to be of tremendous- help in trying to urjierstand 
the specific situation and complexities at each 'school. It wotild 
be beneficial for every university to attempt ar pro ject of this sort. 
This enables persons who are a part of the university to get a broad 
and 'detailed look at what is. happening at their school, and for this 
reason the final report offers the . advantage of insights from persons- 
who are not external to the particular system. ' These studies also 
offer greater possibilities for comparison of each school? we be- 
lieve that schools can learn from each other's successes, failures, 
and problems. 

It is also apparent from our research that statistical data., 
atnd past employment records are fairly difficult to obtain and. an- 
alyze. Several of the Affirmative Action officers stated that an 
increase in budget and staff woiold ease the problems involved in 
maintaining reccrla. In general, an increase in budget and staff would 
allow these officers to devote more time and energy to aJJ. of these 
concerns. . These are some of the ways in which schools might cohfirm 
and strengthen their support of Affirmative Action programs. 



, Afflraatlv Action Office Biidgeta . 

School^ , 1222 I22k 1325 , ' ml 

- ' $25,000^00 $30,000.00 $33,000.00 

Cerittrul ^ incorporated into Personnel Dept. ^dget^^^'''^"* 

Cincinnati - . ^ $100,000.00 $i20,00q.00 

Cleveland $38,3^9.00 $44,150.00 /$48,440.00 $52^83JL.00 

Kent - . 



Miami . $18,500.00 $21,500.00 $25,000.00 

Ohio State decentralized throughout university 

^- - . - $30,000.00- $35,000,00 

Toledo $30,723.00 , $31,388.00 $34,480.00 $35,080. 0§ 
'Wright - - _ .... 
Youngrflown 



These figures were obtained directly from the Affinitive 
Action officers we interviewed. * - 1. 
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Footnotes 



Report of the Conmitteea to Review the Status of Women and 
Raclal/Et hxilc- Minorities at Miami University Alan S. Engel. 
.Director, Fehmaary 1, 1977 pTT 

^Status iteport_QJt Women and ^A;T'<*< e8 at Ohio University Office 
of Provost and«.1Biual Opportunity Programs^ April 15, 1977 p. 1 

^iami University Self -Study, p. 10 . . * 



Offices of Minority Affairs 

* / ■ 
Introduction ' S 

following se'ction sunanarizes six offices designed ^pe- 
^i'^f^ii^^"^® coordinate the special services and programs offer- 
g, ed at their respective universities. The scope and purpose of 
" •™ f"r?® "^ies to accomodate the needs and organization of 
institution, yet five of the six offices bear the official 
ii"*'-'-!,^^^^?, Affairs". The exception to this is 

the "Human Relations Departmant" at Kent State which we found is 
• Sr^f rJ,^®**^ perspective and function to the other offices. 
The significant rols of these offices as • coordinator and evalu- 
ator of special and/or^nority services deserves special atten- 
tion in presenting a c|pplete picture of the programming and ser- 
vices at each university. . 

Before proceedir?g, it is necessary to note that the follow- 
ing summaries are not presented for the purpose of comparison ■ 
or judgement of success, per se. Rather, the summaries are in- 
tended to highlight individual, perspectives,' programs, and a- 
chaeyements with .the hope of giving insight into the general and 
specific situations which confront xaniversity communities.- There 
fore, it is necessary to ccnsider each- of these offices as i"t is 
tailored to sudt the context of its respective institution, as 
well, a^ the manner and insight with ^ich it confronts related 
humaji eoncems facing the university'. ' . ^ . 



Bowling Green State University 

This office was' founded in .Me spring of 197^ in 'response 
to stjident demands, and was designed as a central agency for stll 
minority and special servic'e concerns at the University. This of- 
fice IS under the Vice Provost of Academic Services and "is re- 
sponsible for the administrationr planning, development, and eval- 
uation, of the University's minority arid other service programs."* 
The office was -established as the prime coordinator of the pre- 
viously autonomous Student Development Program, and the director 
IS given direct input into the high level administration. It 
was hoped that this would facilitate both horizontal and vertical 
communication for "the University's minority and special services 
programs. The office also punishes a qioarterly newsletter 'to 
provide a forum for information and -discussion related to various 
minority concerns ' throughout the Ujiiversity community. 



• .The following is a list of the programs directed by. this 
office I ♦ 

* • ■ ■' 

1. Ethnic Studies Program 
'2. Student Development Program - Equcational Oppor- 
• ' " . ' tunity Programs 

- Personal Develop- 
ment Programs 
Developmental Education Program 
Upward Bound 
5« Head Start Supplemental Training Program 

6. Project Search 

7. Writing Laboratory 

fThis information was taken directly from/ the Bowling Green State 
University -Generta Bulletin 1976 - 1978^.- In several attempts, 
we were iinable to arrange further communication with the director. 
Dr. Charles -Meajis', so that the only available sotirces were the 
bulletin and several newsletters. 



r University of Cincinnati 



This- is a full-time office whicn"i.s^omprised of the director,' ' 
.'Mr. Eric Abercumbie^ and one secretary, Mrs. Ella Mills. ^Tlhis of- Q 
fice was instituted in 1973 as the result of student and staff 
pressiire, and the willingness of the^tudent Affairs Division to 
respond to the needs of its minorit# student population. 

This office operates under th^Hub -division of Specialized 
Student Services and . is designed' t^^rovide continuity and support 
to .t;ie minority services* efforts, at the University of Cincinnati. 
The major job resiionsibility , of this office is program >devBlopmen1> 
, Programs such as Black. Stude nt Orientation, Black History Monxh, 
Black Arts Festival, etc*, are coordinated, designed, and imple- 
mented by this office. 

The major problem that this office reports is the lack of 
adequate funding and staff. In spite of these problems, it haL 
in the director's opinion, made substantial progress in meeting 
the needs of the minority ..student- popxi^ation. . ' " 

^thoijgh counseling is not- the; main:. function of this- oJfice,, 
Mr. Abercrumbie 's office does provide this service. He also states' 
that there is a" great need for minority students, "especially black 
students,- to have role 'models, a point often made by ^he Affirmatiy;e 
-Action officers to whom we spoke. - - / 




Kent State Unlvergltv 



The Department ot Human Relations was funded in 1968 tor 
provide special services for minority, foreign, handicapped7 
and otherwise disadvantaged students. This was a major part of - 
the administration's response to 's^adent demands for. greater ser- 

^ vices and attention to the needs of those socially or academic- 
ally disadvantaged, especially at a' predominantly white institu- 
tion. At the same time, this office was designed to provide the 
channels of communication and information for all students irtio 

- need counseling, tutoring, .or other special attention. The con- 
tinuing objective of this office, as the people we talked to en- 
"^^r?*^ i 1 ^® ?° huild human relations skills so that all members 
of the. University community will be capable of developing to their 
fullest potential. - , 

^i-i^^^®,®®*^*^®® ^^'^ ^ offered through this depairtment are 
divided l^to two basic categories i Developmental Serviceg . which 
includes Upward Boiind, Learning Development, Developmental Assis- 
tance, and Handicapped Student Services; and Human Relations , 
which includes Volunteerjand Community Services, the International 
Student Affairs Of f ice , \:ampus Ministry, and other special pro- 
•'^S flu special projects deal directly with interpersonal 

and intergrdup relations through special help sessions and other 
programs to improve both lyaderstanding and communication skills. 

■ Kent State also had an Office of Minority Affairs at one zi^^O 
time, but this was disbanded into the Department of Pan-African 
5^??^ Human, Relations department. Staff persons we 

talked wim think that 'a policy that focuses exclusively on min- 
^ity problems stops short in its analysis, yet they continue to 
stress the need for special progf&ms geared to the needs of minor- 
ity students. ' The people in this office' h6ld the general philos- ' 

^phy of teaching disadvantaged student^ how to make the present i 
system wor* for them. . They see it. as basically necessary to wozk 

-wxthin the constraints of the present system,^jBiiprovin« it wherever 
and. whenever possible . . * * . \ 

■ ■ . ■ V- 

Miami University ^ 

9 • ... . > • " 

This office was founded in 1969 as a direct result of student 
pressure. The Office of Minority Affairs is part of the Education- 
al^ Opportunity ' Office . -which serves as the major umbrella office 
for the Developmental Education Prograni. the Educational Opportunitv 
Program, and the Office of Minority Af:5^rs. At p2^e sent, -there are 
three staff memifers to administer four full-time- programs, as well 
as to provide a center for communicaH:ion and grievance appeals, 
special counseling and tutorial services, and some recruiting and 
career placemeiit services^ 

• - ' ' -42- * 



Mr. Lawrence Young is the director of "both the Office of 
Minority Affairs and the Educational Opportiinity Office, both 
of vrtiich, he feels, could easily "be full-time positions. In gen- 
eral, these offices are underfunded, xmderstaffed, and under- 
recognized. As the director commented, the situation is not one 
to be judged in terms of better or worse conditimis. Rather, one 
can only say that more staff and a larger budget would mean that 
more would be accomplished. The University funds these offices 
throxigh the Student Affairs division, and the funds the offices 
receive are committed essentially to office administration. 

As was reported in the "Report of the Committees to Review 
the Status of Women and Racial/^hnic Minorities at Miami Univ- 
ersity (February 1, 1977), there is a definite laclc of univer- 
sity-wide commitment to a change in the minority situation. In - 
accordance with this, the director has repeatedly commented that 
he feels his presence, "in many areas and with many people", is 
tolerated. The generul atmosphere concerning the minority sit- 
uation whether student, graduate student, faculty, or staff re- 
veals a tendency to view the problem as an isolated one, rather 
than as one which the entire University community should confront.' 



Ohio State University 

The Office of Minority Affairs at Ohio State was founded 
in 1970. as a direct result <of student »pre s'sure . In res;^nse to 
this deioand, the: office is designed to coordifiate' and assist 
all programs that bear on minority problems at the University. 
^Its sphere of influence and activity includes minority recruit- 
ment (2 minority ^recruiters) , academic and personal coxmseling, 
tutoring and remedial services, financial assistmce progj^'&ms,' 
research,- csireer placement,, and evaluation of the University 
curriculuni 'and programming efforts. 

. ■ f 
This office administers three special admissions programs « 
the Pre-College Social Development ■ Program, the Health Oppor- 
tunity Program, and the" Freshman Foundation Program. The Pre- 
College Social Development Program was funded for four years 
(197^ - 1978) by the National Institute of Mental Health. This 
is a summer prq^:^ designed to acclimate minoril^ students and 
economically disadvanted students to college life at Ohio State. 
Over the' four year period, a total of 350 students wiil have en- 
rolled in the program. .The Health Opportunity Program is de- 
isigned to increase the nximber of minority students in the medi- 
cal and health professions.- — iXis a summer program funded for 
three years (1975 - 1978) by the National Institute of Health, 
the Department of Health, Education, ind Welfare. One hundred ' 
students will be enrolled in the program each summer. The 
Freshman Foxindat ion Program is designed to reczniit and retain 
minority and economically disadvantaged students* in close coop- 
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e ration with the Admissions and Financial Aid offices. Insti- 
• tuted in 1971 with University fundsj some 2,500 students have 
been enrolled through the program, (as of June, 1976). Personal 
and academic counseling and tutorial services are provided for 
these students through theT^ffice of Developmental Education.- 

Actually, the Office <^f Minority Affairs at Ohio State 
serves as a massive center of communication, information, and 
other services which often include more than specifically min- 
ority problems. In many ways this office is the stronghold and 
core of the special servic«» force at the University in terms of 
student services, especially in recognizing the special and in- 
dividual needs of many students who. were previously under-repre- 
sented. Part of this role consists in the efforts- of the office 
to build the awareness within smd the cooperation between the 
various academic and administrative units necessary to sustain 
a responsible and responsive University community. 

This office also recognizes the nee'd and importance of com- 
munity outreach programs, both as an extension of the University 
commiinity and as a potential base for identification for somewhat 
alienated students. Mr. Bill Johnson, director, thinks that 
community outreach and the furthefing of conmunity ties will "help 
solve problems facing minorities at O.S.U.", especially in terms 
of the most difficult problem, which is the retention of minority 
enrollees. ' * 

Money and retention are still th^ most significant problems 
as the people in this office see the University situation, and 
of course, these two are closely connected.- The -office is some- 
what underbudgeted and Cinderstaffed, and thjpre is need for more 
remedial/developmental programs and the money to support them. 



University of Toledo 



"The Office of Minority Affairs at this^^hool was instituted 
in 1973 as a result of student pressure ana positive administra- 
tive response-. The office serves as an innovator and coordinator 
4Df various special programs and services designed to aid minority 
and other academically disadvantaged or alienated students. The 
director, Dr. Wil Grant, seems to be satisfied with the' adminis- 
trative and academic response to the programs developed by his 
office.- This office also provides academic and personal counsel^ 
ing, as wen as -feutoring and soDje/ remedial education programs, in 
an attempt to acco^iodate the special and individual needs of every 
student. .-Even so/ the predominant, users of these facilities and 
/the predominant focT*s of this off ifce is on minority and other dis- 
advantaged students. ■/ 
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Included in the services and programs administered bv this 

'pS^?L''^ Program, the StudeSi S^^fop^ent . 

Program, academic, personal, arid career counseling and tutorinir 

programming done in conjunctifn^Ith o^her ' 
^^^^ groups and organizational. The Student Development Pro- 
gram was funded $70,000.00 lastVear, and is perennially used bv 
e??itf Iff^l -inoritrstudents enJ^Sed S'Le'^v^^ • 
^dSie s^iLSts!"' faculties ^or. minority 

Along the lines of the recruitment effort,- this office 
o?'^T!5fr,i«*^ri^r.'^^^ ^"^^^^ slmdents, travels-to the homes 
to via?? ^hl ^l^^'^n Perspective students and their parents 
rfn SS^L?^ ^ °"^h«e members of thistaff also 

do.periodic television spots geared primarily to blades and 

^ 2?""''^f^*^*'^- general, the publicity for these programs 

^ t^«^T::?2 ^^^^^^ ^° ^ signiiicSt^Lt 

Sor^ ?h^J^^^?^ ^O^rall, Dr. Grant feels that his 

work through this office has been well supported by virtually all 
areas of the University, and he feels som^Shat conf iSJj^r^tS 
future. Support for this sentiment may be apparent^the Lb- 

l^t^-Ji.^^^^^ $310,000.00, Which incluSra of the pSgrams 
and seirvxces mentioned above. i^-v^fti<»ijia 



Summary 



. The most significant function of these six offices is their 

role as coordinator an^ evaluator of the efforts of each institu- ' 
li,'?^^? ^^®^^"? the Deeds ot minority and otherwise disadvantaged 
>.^^^^ °£ Offices adhere? to the basic notion that 

^J^'^^ ^ ^e°^^ student needs which have gone 

hitherto unrecognized m the University community, in responding 
to this, the offices recograze the necessity of reaching out to 
l"^^^^ problems of groups such as blacks. Chicanos. 
and foreign students both individually and as groups to provide 
programs and services designed for them, proviae 

• ^ this 'as a base, these offices play a significant role 

m developing cultural and academic programming, and other special 

V^ZVl^^'^l^''^^^^ "h^-^^ situationi~Iirif this il blSe^d 

only specified groups, but also to build understand- 
ing and awareness throughout the university community. Effective 
orSoS;'^P??n5?^ critical evaluation is, esLntlaT^o'^ihe succes? 
of these efforts as they enhance the quality of the entire univ- 




In light of the above perspective, we ha^ve made the sug- 
gestion that an "Office of Minority Affairs", or some office 
similar in function and purpose, woxild be highly desirable for 
the administration of special services and programs at each state 
university. This suggestion met with considerable affirmation 
by many of the people we contacted both in minority affairs and 
special services. As Dr. Wil Grant, director of the Office of 
^Minority Affairs at the University of Toledo, respondedi 

•*The office woiild serve as the coordinative of- 
fice for all special programs for marginal and/ 
or minority students. Coordinated proposals 
could be generated from such an office wi"^h 
a minimum of confusion between the variotrs pro- 
grtlms. In addition,' such an office could pos- 
sibly coordinate the typical special programs 
with campus programs for the handicapped, for 
example . " 

This notion closely parallels much of the interdi vision cooper- 
ation that has been achieved at universities l.Uce Ohio State, -Kent 
State, and the University of Toledo. Once again, we fully recog- 
nize the desirability and necessity of tailoring the office to 
the needs of. the particular institution. This diversity, and 
the flexibility of such aji office, is evidenced by the fact that 
the existing Offices of Minority Affairs fall under varied ad- 
ministrative categories such as Academic Services, Special Ser- 
vices, and Student Affairs. 
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Special Sarvicas 



Introduction 



Per the^urposes of this study, the term "special services" 
will cpver tutorial and counseling services available to minority 
students at the state universities in Ohio. Also included under 
this topic are services provided by Student Development Offices, 
and the various Developmental Education programs. For the most 
part, the programs described below are either remedial or designed 
for student groups with special needs and concerns. These include 
minority students, veterans, handicapped persons, and returning 
students. ^ 

The individual sections that follow focus primarily on the 
specific types of programs and services available at each school, 
and on the history, staff, and apparent effect of the services on 
students who make use of them. Where possible; we have tried to 
include information such as the ratio of counselors and/or tutors 
to students who participate, and ¥fhether or not tutoring or remedial 
programs yield credit towards graduation. We have ^SlIso listed 
the specific academic areas in which students may receive assistance, 
where information was available. Finally, certain schools provide 
services that are especially geared to minority students, particu- 
larljr in the area of counseling. These programs are listed and 
described in the individual reports. 

Information included in these descriptions was obtained from 
school catalogues, pamphlets, interviews, and in some cases, from 
special reports that schools have written in evaluating certain 
programs. 



Akron University 



The Department of Developmental Programs at AJcron University 
has three agencies designed to offer students the following services i 

1,) Covirses of a developmental nature are offered to review . ^ 
basic skills, including English, ipithematics, reading, chemistry, 
ajnd study skills. These courses are geared towards the unprepared 
student, the retxLming student, and the unmotivated. They are 
offered for credit, and are taught by regular University professors. 
Students are grouped according to ability into fifty coxirse sections 
per quarter, with a student/f acuity ratio of 15j1. The program has 
a minimal fee requirement. 

2) A writing and reading lab is available at no cost to Univ- 
ersity students. Mr. Martin McKoski, Director of Developmental 
Education at Akron, claimed that .students who use the lab 4-6 times 
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tend to demonstrate an increase in motivation in their classes. 
He also mentioned' that iJT^a student uses tht lab 6 - 10 times 
it usually leads to a two grade improvement in classes. 

^ -2;,^!5 tutoring is offered at 100 and 200 level courses. 
5?^e?Jr^* '^•f* Students, the Department pays tutors 

$2.50Ar. Tutoring at the 300 and 400 level courses is available 
if the need is demonstrated. 40JC. of the tutorial users are blacJc. 

In addition to these programs, a skills workshop is' offered 
previous to the fall term each year for freshmen only. The purpose 
of thl.s workshop is to ease the first year student's introduction 
to ,collep -level academic work. Students volunteer for the work- 
shop, and there is usually a 400-500 student turnout each fall, of 
which approximately is black. There is a 2/3 rt^teati'on rate • 
for the students who participate in this program. ^ -\ 

d^'^lopo^ntal program at Akron University (which includes 

5}L^Ji3^4??r*^J**«T!?"2.'^ established -in 1973- Administrators 
directly affiliated with the program believe that it does help to 
attract mino^ty students to Akron U. The number of students par- 
ticipating in the program has gradually increased, from 100-300 
• Students in 1373 to ^000 'during the 1976-77 school year. The pro- 
gram is publicized- through counselors, aidvisors, , -professor recom- 
mendations, student referrals, and printed materials. 

Bowling G reen State gniveraitv ' ■ ; 

^ The Student Development Program at Bowling Green State 
University is divided into two major divisions i DEducational 
Opportunity Programs, which consist of graduate and undergraduate 
recruitment programs, financial aid advising, and the Upward Bound 
and Brxdge programs, and 2) Personal and Social Development Programs, 
which provide counseling, peer counseling, career development programs 
and social and cultural activities. The Student Development Program 
works m conjunction with the Developmental Education Program to 
provide academic advising, tutoring, and courses designed to provide 
educational alternatives tc the conventional type of classroom 
situations. . 

V 

Counseling appears to be an excellent part of the Student ^ 
Development Program. At the onset of the freshman year, incoming " 
students are provided with counselors or peer counselors who will -a? 
work with them throu^out their education. At the same time, students 
also work with academic advisors. Approximately. 900 students 
participate in the program annually, and around 95Jt of the disad- ^ 
vantage d and minority studients on and off campus make use of the ' 
Program's services. Dr. Raymond Drowns. Assistant Vice Provost for 
Student Development, believes that the primary difficulty with the 
Program is that many students do not take full advantage of all the 

offered. This program was instituted.- during the 
1968-69 school year as a result of staff pressure, and originally 
oo^d 340 students.^ -48- ■ i 



_^ According to ptrsonml in th« Student D«v»lopotn Procrwx 
orrio«, th« bud««t for both tutorial and couna«lin« ■•nricts la 
inadjqxiata. Incraaaad funding would tnabl* tham to of far Mrvicaa 
in tha avanin«« and «i wtakanda, for atudtnta who cannot main uaa 
of tham during r«cular working houra. " 

^ '5* Studant Davalopnant Program doaa appear to attract -minority 
13^5?^^!! to Bowling Ortan. Wa war« alao told by various University 
staff that tha program is primarily rasponsibls for the stron* 
improvamsnt in ratantion rataa for minority studants. 

Wa wsrs \mabla to obtain statiatlcs regarding tha numbara of 
•rtudants who participate in these prograa^a.^^ numoera or ^ 

Central S tate University 

» 

The Academic Foundations programs at Central State University 
consist primarily of English, math, and reading aasistance. Com- 
petency is assessed through the grade students earn during their 
first two quarters of required English coxirses. Any student who 
does not earn a "c" or above is required to participate in the 
assistance programs. Other services offered throu^ Academic 
Foundations include i 

1) Academic advisors. who help students with undeclared 
* majors to plan 2 to 4 year programs 

2) Diagnostic testing to determine the academic 
competence of students 

3) Seminars in academic Skill and accomplishments 
^) Tutoring services 

5) The Electronic Media Center, which provides programmed 
enrichment materials for individual and group instruction 

6) Learning Center 

7) Special Education Programs 

. 8) The Human Relations Center, which offers guidance 
assistance and peer coxinselors 

These servi'ces are available for the academically under- 
prepared, and students may. participate in the pzrogram for a max- 
imum of two yeaira. The student -faculty ratio is about 15:1. The 
University ^ provide 8 a miiiiaal amount of funding, and since the program 
was established three years ago the Advanced Institute Development 
Program has sponsored a grant to f\ind the program. The general ' 
consensus among persons we talked i? that funding has been adequate. • 
I-n the 1977-78 school year the Academic Foundations and Leaminir 
Center budgets will be combined. 
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Although both convocation and th« achool n»w«pap«r alaht 
•tud«nt« to th« available pro^rmaa, many p«opla at Central State 
£••1 that th« publicity is inadequate . Because Central State has 

Cfjf^^^^y been, attended primarily by blacks, the proffrara's 
ability to attract minority students is less important than its 
role in retaining them. •«* • 

VnlversitV of Cineinnajki 

» ■ ^ , 

Mintirlty counseling at the Uni-rersity of Cincinnati is funded 
throuifh the main co\in»elln« office, which is funded tht^u^ the ^ 
Student Affairs Office. The program provides academic, vocational, 
and personal -social counseling. In addition to this, a tutorial program 
IS also maintained by the University. This tutorial support .program 
Is directed toward the needs of minority students, physically 
handicapped students, and veterans. Recently, at the suggestion of 
the counseling staff, professoirs in 'thd English Department have 
begun to include more black authors on their reading lists t 

The counseling ataff for minority students consists of two 
full-time Ph.D. 'a, one graduate intern, a varying number of under- 
graduate interns, and one secretary. Both the counseling and tu- 
torial services are free to students, and a recent attrition suin/ey 
taken at the University shows that users of the services have a 
lower attrition rate than do non-users. AdmirJ.strators of the 
programs feel that an increase in budget and staff would enable 
more students to make use of these services. Also, various person- 
nel mentioned that the prdgran^ aire uriderpublicized; this situation 
appears to be improving. 

Approximately 50O-6OO students participate in these proirraas 
arjiually. 

Cleveland State University 

Cleveland State University provides special tutorial programs 
for all students, but minority students( 65JC of the program's users 
are minority students), low income students, returning students, 
physically hamdicapi)ed, and the academically underpre -oared make up 
the p«ater percentage of the 900 annual users of the' program. 
Instituted in 1968 as a resoilt of student pressure and staff inter- 
est, the program is funded by the Academic Division of Special Ser- 
vices, which also funds Black Studies and .the Afro-American C'-ltural 
Center. 



Special Studies originally had funds for 100 students, amd 
wJiile this number has been increased to include approximately 900 
students presently, administrators feel that the program could reach 



»or« 9X\x6%nta with an incr«A«e in funding. Th« goal of the 
profraa la that, by th« end of th« frtahxaan y«ar students are 

. proficient anough in math. r»adin«. and writing skills to enter 
other dlvlalona of the University, although sarvlces are always 
availabla. Studant tutors provide special assistance to students. 
Tutoring sessions, combined with study seminars and reading and 

.writing labs, appear to be effectiva for those •fudents who par- 
ticipate in these programs. - 

In addition to the above, there are special minority pro- 
grama for firat year law students (offered during the summer pre- 
ceding the firat year of law school). There are alao federally 
funded programs for minority students in the sciences and other- 
technical areas. 

Counaeling is available for all students, a.nd the Univtersity 
, sponsors c aninunity counselors, who travel to local comnuni-^ies 
to offer* servicea. The counselir^g staff i.-xlud»a jstudent • aids 
arxl peer counaelors. 

. ■ ' ' ' ^ 

These programs are publicized through general advei^ising, 
s miscellaneous publications, starr talJcs. arul high school courlelors 
Administrators do not feel that the programs tend to attract siirori 
students to Cleveland State University, and -suggest that other 
recruitment efforts play a more 3igrJ.ficant role in this area. 



Kent State University 



^The Department of Pan-African Affairs at" Kent State Uni-zersity 
provides ertensi'/e academic tutorial and counseling services. In 
addition to this, -the Department offers financial advising, career 
development and counseling, job placement services, persor^ ad- 
vising, and other special programs designed to meet minority needs 
and interests. The Department also participates in coma^inity* '=*du- 
-patioEal services, which include adult education, health education, 
public Information services, sickle -cell ar-emia testing, and other 
services. This Department appears to be particularly effective in 
providir.g important services for both minority students and the 
local minority popxilation. ♦ ' •, 

In addition, the UrJ.versity offers reg'^ar tutorial services 
at the freshman level in Er^ish, math, psychology, chemistry, 
biology, and history. Approximately 50% of the students who par- 
ticipate m these programs are minority group members. These rro- 
were established in 1968, along with the H'^iman Relations Deoartment, 
m response to student demands. The U.ni'/ersity also sponsors the 
Upward Bound developmental program. 

' The Departmen-tf of Pan-African Affairs appears to be effecti'/« 
m attractir.g students to the University, and plays an i.-::portant 



i®^? ■ students who have efnrolle d . We we re unable 

0- determine the exact numDe.rs of students who use these services, 



• Miami University 

■ . " - ' ^ ' ^ ■ '■■ S 

■ r,--K^?^^.S5^:^^i'^y'^® Itevel^«nental' Education Program, estab- 
lished, in 1969, offers tutpr?.al. services in both individual and - 
OTaU group (three students per tutor) sessions. Tutoring is 

charge to students with an ACT conposite icore 
?L™f?i^-f!i^?''^*^^''^? °^ academic probation, and students on 

"-^^^^^fj °^ ^ students must 

pay .half the tutoring fee ($3.00Ar.), while the Developmental 
Education service pays the other half. A student is limited to 

fV!^^"^ Jl'^J^f'^ ^ °^ tutoring for each course, and 

, students may be tutored for no more than two courses per semester. 

The Developmental .Education Program alsb'^offers skill de- 
velopment services, which focus on the improvement of basic learn- 
ing ^skills such as reading, study skills, grammar and composition. 
These courses are offered in the form of 5-8 week workshops. Peer 

Iii^'^STTi^^if^^ J'^'''^?^®''^^^^^*® upperclass students) are 
Ijfl^^^^^l® Develoijmental Education. Special help in 

English language skills is available to foreign students. 

T+ • ^^®^ffOfram is- funded through federal and University funds.! 

^'^^^^'^^J^f^^ -^^^^^^^ orientation, the. school newspaper, 
. and various pamphlets; Administrators- of. the program think that 
funding IS . inadequate-, . and comment that -the program's ability to 
attract and retain minority students is uncertain. 

Ohio State University < - " ' 

nv are several special service programs available at 

Ohio^ State . The Freshman Foundation Program began in September. 1971 
^d IS. sponsored by the Office of Developmental- Education, the Office 

°^ Minority -Affairrs. The Program>s 
a)j.ncreasing the number of minority undergraduates 
admitted to the University, b)assist with financial aid, c) provide " 

in? H?t5«^f^^^^^f ' ^"^t tut orial. assistance , and career counseling, 
and d)in.^asing the number of minority graduates from O.S.U. Since 
In ^J^fll f^^''^ the Program has" enabled over 2500 minority students 
to attend the University. The Office of Minori'ty Affairs also spon- 
sors the Pre-Coll,^ge Social Development ^Program, designed, to d^ci^ase 
attrition, increase grade po^nt average s\- further social skills, 
and. to decrease personal conflicts (especially. in the freshman year). 
Tnis IS «. five ,week program in which students participate during: the 
summer prior- to their freshmaii year. . . * ^ux-xx^ -cne 



ion Prograan at O.S.U. provides •• 
financial aid assistance, special tutoring assistance, and spec^ ' 
. lally designe.d courses to bridge academic gaps for disadvantage dv • 
students. The program is geared to Appalachian whites, Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians. . Tutors are recom- 
mended by. faculty members, and English and math tutorials are es- 
pecially ejrphasized.. New programs oxe being developed in academic 
counseling, job placement, arid community relations. 

■ -^^These programs appear to attract and retain minority students 
to the Uraversity. - .' ^ 

♦For more |||gormation see the Office of Minority Affairs, 
Ohio State^niversity, p. ^3 . i< 

■ ■ . , ■ . • • 

Ohio University 

v» " - . ■ ■ 

A Black Student Development Program in counseling was es- 
tablished at O.U. in 1975 in an effort, to assist black freshmen- 
with academic, social, and personal counseling problems. This is 
a service provided by the BlacJc^Re source Center at O.U. , as is 
the tutorial ppbgram. Both programs aire funded through Afro- 
American Studies, and operate without state or federal funding. 
There is Ho. fee requirement to students who participate in these 
programs.. The tutorial services focus on study skills and li- - 
orary research. 

While the exact student-faculty ratio has not been established, 
both programs, have been described by staff as offering close per-" 
sonal. attentionto stude^nts: Most of the. students who participate' - 
in the programs are .minority students, but again, the exact number 
has not been determined., " * -'-^^^ 

Administrators of ^ the programs feel that the budgets are 
inadequate, bu^ they do feel that th^Drograia helps to attract 
and retain minority students -to the fl|m*5ersity 



University of Toledo t/*" 



rt\.^^^ University of Toledo tutorial services , are 'funded through 
the Of lice ^ of Minority .Affairs and the Student Development Program, 
iiighty percent, of the total nxamber of students who make Use of these 
progjrams are minority students. The pamphlet for Student 'Services 
states that "The staff is prepared to assist the disadvantaged,* ' ' 
marginal student, and . individuals ,rrom minority groups, who, because 
of their porevipus training, may- find it difficult to do their best : 
work." Students, with a 3.0 or better grade point average provide 
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•tee tutoring, along with gradiaate assistants and faculty jaembers. 
These, students are paid minimum wages "by the University. The 
pro-am staff has deterUdjjed that group tutordr* is more successful 
for -the student than -individual Assistance at this University. 

C^inseling. services for minority students are also funded 
through the Office of Minority Affairs.' Ninety percent of the 
users are minority students, and students who participate receive 
close personal attention from counselors. 

_ Dr. Wil' Grant, Director of^ the Office of Minority Affairs, 
told us th^t the Student Developxnent Program serves the following 
• t«afdown of studentst 75^ black, 15Jf Mexicat^-American, 8?f whiteT 
and 1-3^ other Mnorities. ' ^ ' , 

These programs were instituted in 1970 as a result of - student 
pressure, decent administrative response, and subsequent state '- 
funding. Administrators of the programs feel that budgets are 
"never adequate," ayjpugh publicity appears to be excellewt (lit- 
erarure, referralsj^Hbal television advertisements, etc.). Pro- 
gram staff feel-tha«hese sejrvices play a major rtale in attracting 
minority students to^Sie University. We- were also told^that there 
13 data that indicates that the programs actually do retkin en- 
rolled students, but we. were unable to obtain access to this infor- 
. matiort. - 

♦For more information see the Office of Minority Affairs, 
^. University of Toledo, p..^ - . ■ . ^- 

Wright State University ' " 

At Wri§it State University the Special' Services Off ice sponsors 
three -credit courses th-at focus on math, English, and study skills 
through the- Developmentail' Education Program. These courses are- 
available to students as elective s. Tutoring is also atvailable at " 
no cost to students, and has apparently served to retain studffnt-s at 
this University. Program staff feel that coimseling and tiStoring 
S''^^"^ '2^1®^^^^^^ helped to agfcract minority students to.. 

The majarity of students who participate in the counseling 
and, tutoring programs at Wright State are minority students .(who 
make- up 309&^ of the users), -the academically underprepared, a small 
niimber; of returning students, and incoming freshmen..' The director 
of Special Studies feels that students do not use -the programs as 
much as they should, although other administrators perceive atten- 
dance rates to.be fairly high. It has been suggested that the 
Program's extensive publicity. may be responsible for this. ' 

Program staf f- genS^ly feel that funding for these .services' 
is inadequate-. 
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Youngg1» Mi Statb nfti-VBraHru - ■ .S, 




5^^® establishment of a tutorial program funded bv ' ' 
lab, and 4) a special English composition project which H J^Hi^ 

Sr?^r^^5??f'.f^^^:^4f returning students. ProgramVtaff feei ' 



e 



SummaQT 



w>,o^ Minority students of tefi face particular adjustment problems 

universities that are primarily att^ded by white 
ten minority students ..find that at school they arS a 

tS of Ji-SrSS^^''^ - *his is partilSlJSy 

th^i^Lr who have previously lived, and attended schoS L ' 

sociif^LS J""^® campus, they find that most academic^ 

^^oiSii:. ^ cultural programs- are geared to the majority: Thes^ 

^^"^ "tha* some schools "offer extensive counseling 

consists of thirty -pe.rsons. nearly all of whom are niinority gfS^ 



memlsers. Mr. Raymond Doanid, Director of the Program, stated that 
this ^ definitely adds to Jhe program's attractiveness to minority 
students, and' therefore helps the X3ffice to meet student needs 
more effectively. Cleveland State University 's- coiinseling prt^gram 

community coiinseling, and while this may not directly " 
-affect students attending the -University, it is 'one interesting 
. and 'effective way to. meet the responsibilities, of "an ikstitution 
■ of higher learning. Kent State University's Department of Pan- 
. African Affairs successfully coordina^tes assistance for maz»r of 
the needs of minority students,.- including academic tutorSg, 
' apd coT^nseling in many .areas.. The University of Cincinna1;i has 
m .\^^^^'^y '^^^^^^^^^ office,' and a recent attrition study there' 

-shouted that, minority counseling recipients" have a lower attrition rate 

University of Toledo's Office of Minority 
Affairs offers an extensive minority counseling program, and should 
be- noted for msiintaining excellent publicity for all of its programs. 

Tutorial programs state-wide differ also. There are some 
schools that shoiild be noted fbr particular aspects of their / 
tutorial services. Central. .State University has a complex progrsim, 
including gn Electronic Media Center, providing enrichment for a 
. variety of coxzrses. Clevelamd State University is noteworthy 
for its programs for pre -law, science, and other technically- oriented 
minority students. Ohio University's .tutorial services focus on 
study skills and library research, sind aire funded through Afro- 
American studies. This helps to' a,ncrease' publicity and the. per- - 

centage- of minority students who make use of the services. " The 

services of fared through" the developmental programs at both Akron 
. and Bowling Green are also notable.- Finally, the programs offered 
- through. the Office of Minority 'Affairs at Ohio State cover an' ^ 
exceptionally wide " range 'of sixppoart services-for many aspects of 
minority student concerns. .The Pre -College Social Development " 
Program and the Freshman .'Foundation Program are especially noteworthy. 

It is important- to note that every school provides tutorial 
and counseling assistance in some waj^^. and it is difficult to assess 
the quality and effectiveness of these programs.. The. schools which 
are menti-ons-d in this s12lnmary have been sirigled out either because 
they appear to be particularly successful at meeting the needs of 
minority students, or because unique aspects of certain programs 
were noteworthy. 
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Minority Ciiltural Srogiunnaing 

'-ii-'c ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■■■ : ; , . ■ ■ 

Ihtrdduction : ^ 

'>--... . • ♦ . . - ' ^' 

■ We are using, *he term "Minority Cialtural Progirainming" to 
co-wer all of the 'following \social and cultiiral activities i .social 
organizations lijce- fratematies and sororities, sbciaa aind service 
^clubs, dormitory functions and programs,, , special events -such as 
concerts., spealcers, workshops, e to. , and all other social and 
•academic activities -outside the-. classrooaS Ifecessarily, thdre is 
some overlap hetipeen this section and the Black/Bthnic -Studies* 
BlacV5thnic Ciatural Centersr,/and SpeciTal Ser^ce sections of 
this report. -We refei^the reader to -these sections' for ftirther 
information. The fpll owing are "bri'eT summaries of the minority 
cultural programming aivailalJle at each of t^e twelve state univer- 
sities.- Information was obtained from interviews with university > 
personnel, catalogs, and migfeellane-ous pan^hlets and^pwblicaticns, 

- * ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

This section is -completed with a look at minority programming 
in th6. state and an fmalysls, ba^d on available information, of 
Its shortcomings and strength^. yThe best index of programming at 
any university is probably sttident opinion. Unfortunately, time 
did not permit an iji-depth sufrvey of minority students with regard 
to programming. In assessing the adequacy of minority programming, 
the following assun^tions were madet ' . 

a) Universities close to urban areas haW less of an 
obligation to provide minority cultural programming. 

l3) Designated minority cultural - programming offices or 

program boards with budget support are the best able to handle 
minority programming. 

c) Student social organizations have the least fiiH-time 
-committed personnel amd/or funding to- provide adeqxiate programming. 

d) Programming does not take\a liigh priority when 'handled 
by offices designated for another maior function, unless certain 
staff members are given programming £s a single responsibility. 

e) Variety contributes to the adequacy of programming. 

f ) The number of students taking advantage of programs 
is proportional to the nupber of programs offered. 

g) Monetary support is extremely impo^ant. 

h) The ^receptivity of the regular- program board to* 
minorities relieves other minority off ices, and Organizations from 
full rfesponsibility for providing adequate programming. 



There'' 




The ' unlvBg^itv fef Alnmr. ; 

• _ ,Prograniiii23g at »the University of Akron i« run like a 
JSJSS! ^+1;. -tSf S'^li^ 52^"**; Saba«io, Pro«i^ Director at 
tJ^I^-^ f?2**®?J.^^^ ^ aiixiliary servibe. It is not 
suhsidi20d like student centers are at other. universities. The 
nS?2l,i?£5™?f^ is^operatad^as. a- strict business venture, the 
2?i^^^^? niaking_a $4,00P.0b profit on 191 programs from 1 

22. '^'^^ ^ unrestricted $10,000.00 

SiT^h crater programming has a restricted budget of 

ZZil^'SP ^^^^ior. events. The center employs three itudent 
assistants, an. assistant dU.r«cta^,, -ama -a director. ■ 

student center programming is an ail -campus programminfif aeen, 
^ouS^**?>.?^^ S^itino, the staff tries t^Sv?f^fi;Srls?^'' - 

SS:^^.^® interest group's initiative, by co-sponsoring evbn*s 
and providing grant jnoney to be distributed on the basis of the ; 
SSitirJL? 2 ?^!^ ^ program p^foposal. Mr. Sabatino thinks. that ^ 
pro^ammxng at Atoon University provicies a mor« challenging level 
^LS^'^^^^w?-?'^ than does a la«;er and less professioxSl program 

I. that there Is a high level of acceptance of ' 

the student center programming Stctivities among the stxident body. 

<=o-K .f°^"4^^f^o^i'tir programming at Akron University, Mr. 
Sabatino admits that there is poor attendance by black students 
at student center events. He believes that Black United sSdents 
Should pick up the slack in minority programming, claiming that 
B.U.S. is well funded.. Mr. Sabatino believes that student center 
programming has been open and receptive, and that they would be 
more concerad about minority programming if B.U.S. did not have 
a budget. According to B.U.S;, representatives, programming at 
Akron IS 95^ oriented towards white students, and iTu.S^oes not 

« L^2°!f^*^2^.*5«PFS^^ adequate programming for^Kck students 

B.U.S. was budgeted $7,650.00 in 1976-77. . ; vA««i«'0 

Another source of minority programming . at the Uni-rorsity of 
Akron is the Black Cultural Center. Its major objective is to 
unite minoiaty performing, artists' and entertainers, to present 
programs ge-ared to the experiences dnd interests of minority students. 
There is no student? activity fee at this university. - 

Bowling Green State University 

The two. organizations which specifically handle minority ^ 
cultural programming at B.G.S.U". are the Board of Black Cultural 
Activities and the^ Third World Theater and Cultural Affairs. The 
first of these is a registered student organization that is funded 

iLfl^^Jnl^'^-'^^t'^ ^ minority student' publication 

*itlea '•The Obsidian'** 



In addition, the VJniversity has 10 student social organ- 
izations thart are comprised primarixy of minority students, and 
eight minority Greek organizations vrtiich;/ provide socially-oriented 
^^activities; The Student Activities Off ice • designates approximately 
one-third of its /fund9'^to ^minority programming, amd overall commit- 
ment to programming 'efforts for minority students was rated i^etter 
than average, ty. student life personnel. * Since the 197:J-7^ school 
year, cooperation "between minority organizations and existing > 
tJni.versity priDgrams has increased. . The degree of involvement in 
lotfal commxanity pro^prams has also increased since that time. 



Central State University . 



Because this University is primarily attended by blacks, 
programming at Central State is generally geared toward minority 
students. Programs are sponsored "by committees under the director 
of the^ student union, department heads, hall governments, and 
studerit goverwnent, as well as interested organizations on campus. 
Budget allocations are made for both aurtists/lectures, and public 
events. 



The University of Cincinnati 



Minority programming at the University of Cincinnati is par- 
tially provided by the Office of Specialized Services. Funding 
,fpr the Office is additionally allocated to student commimity, 
handicapped, women's, and veterans' programs* The Off ice works 
.closely„with othen_de-partmeiits to co-sponsor programs^ -Programs - 
through this office are not entirely culturally oriented. The. 
focus is more on orientations, workshops, and conscioushess raising. 
Most minority cultural programming is provided by the Office of 
Minority Affairs i Activities and Programming.' The Minority Affairs 
director thinks that .programming through this office is under- 
budgeted and underpublicized in relation <to other university pro- 
grams. He further noted, however,- that publicity has been getting 
better. 

* . r ^ 

^ The University .of Cincinnati has eight student organizations 
and seven Greek organizations comprised primarily pf minority membe 
These organizations also provide some social programming. 



Cleveland State University 



We were ab^e to obtain little information on minority cultural 
programming at Cleveland State 'University; G.S.U. does have a 
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Cultural Center which sponsors concerts and plays, but- it 
JS^ntL^S^f^*^^'' * "^h® pi^dSdiLAt minori- 

^^^"^^^ Society for Afro-American Unity. 
Every black student is automatically a mem-ber* but only a small 
S^r^,,?*^"^^!® • There is minority representation on student 
• S^J2?!^\?^'^^* minority publication which receives approximately 
one -third th|^funds that the -kll-campus. student new^gr recei^g; 

Kent State University * ' 

• ' ■ f.. ■ ■ - • ■ ■ - ■ - •■■ 

Tha^DepartmeRt - of 'Pan-African Af f-airs and^ the -Center of-" Pan- 
^^i^f^J^^"^^ provide much of th^^^nority cultura3r- programiaing /* ' 
a ^^ospmming is divided into several categories, iScliiding f 

LS^S^^* creative ^and performing arts, aSd studenS^commu^ty 

sponsored programs. Activities includ^ exhibits, concerts, piay&T 
dance performances, -festivals. f9.1nis, actures, and poetry rl^aSn^s. ' 

-n-iPS jnajor student organization providing cultural programming 
IS Blkck^Uniteckstudents. This organization is. funded by thT^ 
f^;?^'^* Caucus, ^ which currently contains no minority representation, 
^^l^^Z S^^?S^°" ^ or B.U.S. ove, the. past few ^a^ shows 

ar,H o!H3?S^ Student organizations on campus, including fratematies " 
and soronties, provide social programming for minority students. 

♦For more inflation see Black/Ethnic Studies, and Special 
Services, Kent State University, pp.69' and 51 

■V . -. 

Miami University 

There is one organization at Miami that provides minority 
programming. This is the Black Student Action Association, which 
c2 ? registered student - organization funded' ^througi Associated < - - 

student Government, jgj- -campus programming at Miami University 
IS provided by several sources: Campus Activities -Council?'- Lecture 

Program Board. There are four minority Greek organiza- 
tions which provide social programming for a portion of Miami^ 
black student population* ^ . • 

*v, "^^^ study done on the attitudes of minority students at Miami.- •* 
the most commonly voiced item. on the list of Miami's weakest points 
was the lack of social or cultural activities appealing to blacks. 
Correspondingly, 3295 of minority students felt the most needed im- 
provement was m the area of social and cultural programming, 
prom Attitudes of Black Students at Miami University about Miami-' ' 
University", compiled by Mr. Lawrenqe W. Young.) 



Miaiai's Black Smident Action Association received the 
following funds during the past 'few years i $7,287.00 in 197^-76 
and$7O00.0.0 in l976-77. B.S.A.A. Ls repilsented L st^dent^^g^^^ 

Ohio State Uni-i/eTrs^ tv . 

• 'J^^^ Office of Black Student Programs at Ohio State offers * 
devel<>pmental and cultural programming for hlack studentsy^ndet' - 
the directorship of Ms. Georgianna -Bowman, this office eSloyb • ^ 
,one full-time Coordinator, one>j?ull -time Assistant Coordinator, 
one 'half -time .Student Personnel- Assistant , and a full-time se ere - 
tary.' Minoritftr student programming for 1977-78 is budgeted $20,000. 
This amount has. increased yearly since the^ 197^-75 school year. 
This office was created in :,972 as a resrilt of student pressure. 

^' J^^' feels that the office is well received and supported 

by students and the ^.general University .community. Some support 
IS given by 9ther minority drganizatiiins in terms of money, labor 
power,' etc. According to- Dr. Bowman, the largest problem still 
lies with the acquisition of proper funding for staff and q-uality 
programs. Funding for this office comes from the Office of Student 
Services . . 

^ ^?!°t e^^Ples of the programs offered by thie Office of Black 
Student Programs are the United Black World Week, Welcome Week, 
Community Outreach Day, and the Black Student Recognition Ball. 
Programs range from concerts to discussions and workshops. The 
Department of Black Studies auLso sponsors an extensive lecture • 
series, as well a^ radio and TV programs.* 
k. - 

.Blapk students have their own student government and student 
publid|floh at this university. There are 29 registered black 
studerSt organizat^ppns on campus ,', including a number 'of blackGreek 
orgamlzations.' . . 

♦For more information see Black/Ethnic Studies and Office c-p 
WUnority Affairs, pp.70 and ^3 * 



Ohio University 



i 



^ Minority -cultural programming at Ohio Univei%ty is provided 
•primarily by the- .Black Student Cultural Programming Board and +he 
Biadk- l^e source Center. The B,S.G.P.B. is a University-funded 
student organiza*i cn, and is the second largest University -funded 
organization on campus. The Black Resource . Center is funded through 
Afi!D -American .Studies as an academic departinent, arid slL though the 
Center does provide cultural programming,, its major emphasis is on 
counseling and advising. " -6l- 



source of prograomiiig for minority students is 
the Black Student Union. In addition, there are 16 student 
organizations including frateiMties and sororities, which pro- 
yid©_social prograpming for minori;^ students at the University. 
Acco^Jing to the director of the Student Life Office, since 197if 
•Sr2?^'^ Btudent organisations have become better organized and - 
better funded. Minority studenta have representation on the* 
funding conamttee, and conprise approximately lOjC of the Student 
senate. Conmitment to minority cultural prograxmaing-was rated 
high by several student life administrators . 

Universj-tv of T^oledo . - ' 

• . Two student organizations provide a majority of the minori-fcy 
cultural progi^amming at the University of Toledo. Th6y are the 
Black Student Union and* M.E.C.H.A. , an organization comprised 

. ^imarily Kispanic students. According to the director of 

- Student Activities at. the University of Toledo, these orgam.zat±ons 
do not have enough student participation to provide adequate pro- 

^gramming. There are two additional minori.ty student organizations,. 

"^us five black Greek organizations. No minority publication, is 

• issued at this University. 

^ ' . 1977-78 school year th/ Black Student Union was 

funded $7*000.00, and M.E.C.H.A. was funded $3,200.00. These 
monies came from general fees. 

information see Office of Minority Af^Pairs, University 
-* of Toledo, p. 44 ^ <s \ , 

Wright State Un^rsitv 

- ■ " ■ ■ - " \ • 

The Bolinga Black Cultural Center provides minority xcTiltural' 
programming at W.S.U. The Ceiiter has a lecture series, and sponsors 
blacks entertainers and artists. The Center does not, howeyerT 
focus on.ciatural programming, but rather on the promotion \ of 
academic achievement. There are three black student ■organiz'^ations 
on campus, but there is little participation on Greek organizations.' 
There is no minority student publication and no minority representa- 
tion o;i student goverment at this UnivB^^sity. ^ 



\ 



Youngs tovm State UnivBrsitv . - . - — \ 



v 



Some CTiltural programming at Youngstown State is provided by \ 
the -Black Studies Institute, which -sponsors films, lectures, and . \ 



^^fSfirS?-'^.!^^''? Hi^ory Week. In addition, there are tvrelve^ 

organizations, including fratematies 
and sororities. Ac^brsLing to a. student activities staff person with 
^S2?nr spoke. all-ca|pix8 programming has little miSoSty^I???cii 
^It^' J!^'-''^ intensg-xeg,;the dependency of minprity students ' on 
these other sotirces prograniming. 

■ ■ • ; - U ■ - . ■ ■ > ' . 

Ev«ry state university accounts for minority cultural pro- 
gramming in one w^y or another, .although the offices that handle 
minor3^ty ^programming vary from school to school. Th^re are two 
unive;p^txQs that staki out in demonstrating a commitment to 
ade<juate programming fbr minority students. One is Ohio University, 
the other is Ohio State University. • , 



At Ohio University, minority programming is provided in the 
same manner as all -campus programming, .vi^ a student -.run pr-ogram 
Soard^^unded .through student .government is' a registereri student 
organization. A distinction mu^t be drawn between this type of 
student organization, which /Exists s<3lely to provide cultui^ 
programming with an al-I-campus minority, clientele in mind, from 
a smaller, club-oriented social organization which programs primari- 
ll n^^ its_membe-rs._ HhB Black Studen;^ Cultural Programming Board 
at Ohio University i^he -second larg^est fiyided student organization 
on campus. This Board could be considered as somewhat over-funded, 
-m that It received more- than two-thirds of . what the all -campus 
program board received in 1976, while programming spe'bif ically 
for- approximately ,9^ ofV-the student body. The real issue is. tSat 

programmin^Nia^ received rnqnatary support at Ohia University .' - 
A lurther commitment tb minprity p^-ogramnring "is made thtough the • * 
Slack Resource Center, which claims to provide of all. ml-^oritv ' - 

progrimmir^. Although programming in this sense extends beyond purely 
e^ra-cumcular events, jghe programming done by the Black Resource 
Center, cultural"^ and oth^is^,, contributes to the variety of programs 
aind enhan<*ps student involvetaent. ^ift^ a. 

Ohio State 's commitment to minority cultural programming is ' " • 
exceptional in that programming is provided through an off ice speci^- 
i^'^l^J.^l 1°"^- ^^^^ purpose. The Office of . Black^tuxJent Programs-- 
has both .full-time personnel and monetary support , ^ is .able • t6 prov^'de 
programs geared to minorities. Also impr^i^'^is thV^ffice's apparent 
visibility and subsequent rappor$ with student organizations -and 
the minority^ community at large. In addition, the sheer num'oer.of 
minority offices, programs, and orgarJ.zations throughout the camisus 
enhances both variety and student involvement with regard to cultur- * • 
al programming at Ohio State University. y 



'Otli«r universities deserve nq>te. Akron University, al- 
^<mgh it has an efficient, and profitable prograaaaing office, • 
virtxaally i^ores,its minority populatiai. - This profit incen-. 
tive does not seea to include events which mi^t interest min- 

"^lainority" programming is done, it is in the form 
°f zf**^^*"* events nhich are chosen becaxise of t 'he large audiences, 
minority and otherwise, the event will draw. Concerts that might 
draw a significant portion of the minority population, but not 
large numbers of whites, as well,, are infrequent. 

■ Although Wri^t State has^a large commuter population and *" 
is close- to a large urban areaj commitment to minorities in' the 
»rea of programming is minimal. Monetary commitment to -fee > 
Bolinga Cultural Center is relatively low, and when. divided be- 
tween resources and developaiental programs is lower still. 

^ All- campus programming Miami University is no4 receptive 
to minority needs and interests. Minority students must depend 
solely on black student orgsmizat ions to provide cidtural pro- 
gr ammi ng.. The need f or^adequate programming' is also intensified, 
by tte relative isolation of the campus, » 



r * 
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BlMXsk/sthnLc Stnidies 



Introdaotlon 



Thia Motion summarises the BlacJt/Sthnic Studies programs 
that exist throu^out the state. Por the most part, these programs 
w»re implemented turlng the late sixties, in response to jtudent 
demands for corirses that do not ignore the experiences and con- 
^Ibutions of hlaok persons in America and throughout the world. 
Hany of the progrsms include cultural programming along with 
regular academic courses* and provide extei^ive covmseling and 
other social services to the black student and others involved 
in this area of study. 

The individiaal reports that follow geribrally include this 
information (where available)! a) the type of degree or credit 
available, b) the history of the program, c) information on the ' 
numbers and. type of students enrtjlled in the courses or prograjns, 
d) the scope of the program, e) information on staff*, f) budget 
figure s> and finally, comments and responses from various per- 
sonnel on each campus regarding the natxire and goals bf their 
respective programs. Information was obtained from both personal 
interviews with persons who run these programs, and from catalogues, 
pamphlets, and miscellaneous literature pertaining to Blaclc/Ethnic 
Studies at each university. 



.University of AJcron 



Af ro-lbnerican Studies at the University of Akron is an inter- 
departmental program that enables students to earn certification, 
but no degree. The • program , "has been created generally to broaden 
the Univexrsity 's curricula in order to meet the nee.ds" of a changing 
^society. The « goal of the' program is to evolve a solid series of 
academic offerings that'will give students exposure to black cul- 
ture not only in the United States context, but from non-United 
States traditions in South America," the West Indies, and Africa." 
(University of Akron Bulletin, 1976/77, p. 189) 

. " 

The program -was established in 1971 as aTesiilt of faculty 
pressure and. demonstrations by the Black United Students. The pro-* 

is directed by a "f aculty member who also holds an appointment 
in a reigular' department" (presentl-y'-'Ecoriomi'cs)^ Approximately 150 
students enroll in thd^ 'courses' each quarter.- . . , 




Biwilng Gr»tfn State Untver^ltv 

^ ■ • .. . 

• , 

Th» Ethnic Studies Frograsi is an interdisciplinary academic 
program that. off era a major or minor in Afro-American Studied 
■ through the College 'ot Arts and Sciences. Courses focusing on 
Spanish -Axnricans I Polish -Americanst and Asian Americans are also 
. offered^ hut no oi^or or minor is offered in: any of these fields 
at this time, this program is designed to analyze and document 
the diversity of the American cultural experience. The focus is 
on. the study and re^arch of vairious ethnic groups > and the pro- 
gram's coordinators aure ccuoyitt^d to the devBloi»iient of additional 
courses and programs p^rtaSning to all American minority groups. 
Un4er this program, / Afro -American Studies is designed to provide 
-": a, cosrpx^hensive '8ta|fc(: of blaclcs* with particular emphasis on the 
life axid exiperience^f the black American people amj their re- 
lationships with blacks throiighout the -world. ■ 

* ■ ' ' .■ ■ ' 

The Ethnic Studies Program was instituted in 1970 as the 
resialt of student protests. A major was first offered in 1972. 
' Originally a f acuity person hi|d to .hold "an appointment in a regu- 
■ lar depfitrtment. This is no longer a re4uirement, although there^ 
are cxirrently a number of -faculty .with dual .appointments under 
Ethnic Studie s. and ' another department . • The staff includes - a 
director, two fulL-^time .faculty, f otir part-time faculty, three 
. teachinjg. fellows, six graduate assistants, 'twov full-time secre- 
taries,' and six atudent office assistants. ^ 

\ . The Ethnic Studies Program^ is a division of the Office of • • 

'\ Minority Affairs.* All courses are offered through a regular de- 
Xpartment (e.g. history,' etc'. ), and approximate Ix 150\- 250 students 
"^nroll in the courses each quainter. There are about 25 regular 
student ma*jorS:. . • . . "-^ * 



er^i 



Central State TJniversity , 

Nchrbiagh the Blaclc Studies program at. Central State, a ^student 
may ea^^a certificate in African and Afro-American Studies, although 
no degaree is-ogered." We discussed the rationale for this arrange - 
mexit wlx|x sevvBl persons on .6ampu&^ Th^. general consensus is that 
sihc<B Central ^ate is a predominately, black university, most of . 
the cxirtifculum already includes iDlack culture, history, etc. The\ 
opinion of^, ma^pr persozis within the program is that a' Black Studies 
program im]^i^%^*that black political' scientists, black rflstorxaiis, \ 
etc., alte ii^sime way dii^fe rent from white members of -the same 
' profession. ^PjjThe interdepartmental program is sponsored 'by the \ 
P6liti<ial Science Department, with no. special staff or budget. 

-'•'■-■•A-- - ■' ± ' ^ . ' ■ ' 

The, progjram.was;. instituted in 1969 a^ of student 

pressure. The Woijjto, fhas ' chai^ since it was begun,, al- 

j though course re<3u3raBnts have changed as departments have 'offered . 
<|iif feren-fr. e'our:^ess^ ' ■ . . ^ . ,^ ,. o ' • 



. Presently; th6re are no student's seeking certification in 
African and Afro -American Studies. It was' estimated that about 
six students have sought certification since 1971, although sever- 
al hundred student-s enroll in specified courses each quarter. 

The program is not publicized extensively, and persons we 
talked to did not think that the program attracted or retained' 
minority students. Of course, the fact that Central State has. 
been historicay.y attended primarily by blacks probably overrides > 
all other factJfrs involved in minority enrollment amd retention. 

• ■ - ■ , ' • ^ .■ ■. ' ■ -• • ■ 

The University of Cincinnati , 



The Deplartmeiit; of Afro-American Studies, in the College of 
Arts and/ Sciences, is- an interdisciplinary program' in which students 
may earn' a baccalaureate degree. At the present time a graduate 
program is also being, proposed and developed- by the Department. 
Students must concentrate in either History, Literature (Humanities), 
or Sociology/An'thrppolbgy. Courses are offered on the black ex- 
perience in Americ^, Africa, and the Caribbean, and there are over 
forty coxirses offered each year* . . 

^ • The program was establisheii^^ 1970. and has expanded . steadily 
since 'that time. The ^taff isjpresently composed pf .seven full-time 
and nine paxt-time faculty members, as well as two secretaries and 
a grad\ja-fee assistant;. .- Members of the Department stress the im-- y ^ 
portance- of understanding the "interplay of -forces which structufis 
the existence of blacks . , . we are dedicat^-d-l*^ the kinds cff 
resiearch to the kiriis of resesirch exploration why^j^wjll be ''^ 
beneficial to each of you^ the Students J -arid' the 2Hfc^jy>ty ir£ . 
which you live. We feel- that, the tadk of bri'ngiijMBWcTneeded' • 
changes ih. this society rests with those* who sire ^ffc^j&e ctually _ 
prepared. It is important that we realdee 'that as- blaq^ Students . 
and black people in general we cannot- 'rap' our way thtOT^h the •^, - 
post -technological age which^is upon us. ffhe . rtietoiric of -the' ■ 
1970 's must be made to service our struggle for academic excellence 
in the 19801 s stnd in the^ 1990"' s. " (Mel' Pose ^d (^1 -Young, Infor - 
mation Booklet! De-partgten-fe of Afro'-American- Stli&ies 1977-78, p^2) 
~ '■ ~ ■ ' ~ ' -» > ' ' . • 

.Members of the Department belie.ve that"'^ ^teglree in Afro- 
American SihJdieS .has market-value , and suggest that -graduates' can 
attain jobs in research^ teaching, private and" public •'^encies , and 
business;, as well as^ choosing .'to go to grsgiuate s'dhool. 

"Aii^ students-, majoring, in Afro-A^rocan Studies- may' join the 
Association of A-f ro-American Studies' M jjpor s The ioajor goal of 
this orgahl^ation'^T|.clu]Stes^. increasing^lfe'pllmenf, supporting the^ 
Department m. exp«si.on and communicatioa -with blacks" on .caimpus 
and in the coimaun^y.,'^ offering guidajicS to' s'tudents, communicating with 



other Black Studies depaz-taents, setting up a scholarship fiind 
for major*, ^and establishiTig discussion or study sessions to • 
promote reinforcement, motivation, and political awaz«ness. 

• . ' ■ *,, ■ 

-The DepartmeTit also sponsors a number Of other projects 
and programs, including- an Afro-Aaneriotn Colloquium/Seminar 
Series, Studia A frioana an international study journal, amd the 
Study Abroad progHtm. ^In addition, thei Coxincil of Afro-American 
Studies Pellowd do^s support work for the Department, and the 
Africana Research Institute^ is presently being developed. 

Ifo >ere unable .'to obtain s'tatistics regarding t&e number of 
students who enroll in the programs or coxirses, although the 
.Department's Information Booklet states that enrollment has con- 
tinued to increase.. 

' C leveled State University 

Black Studies is an interdtepartmental program in vrtiich stu- 
dents may «am a certificate, but no degree. '^The Black Studies 
Program is designed to provide all students and f acxilty' with an 
opportunity to develop a deeper appreciation and understanding of 
the contributions gtfid experiences of blacks from ancient civilisa- 
tions of Africa to thd present. It seeks to assist all students 
in acqiiiiring the information and attitudas necessary for livijig 
- and working effectively in a miilti-racii^ society. " (Cleveland 
State University Bulletin . August, 1976P^p.l5)' 

The program was. instituted in, 1 968 as a result of - student 
pressuire. The staff size was originally three full-time persons, 

Sis^ currently composed of the.director and a secretary. It - 
ad m inis^r^d by both the Arts and Sciences Department and^- - 
Division of 3pe«ial Studies. Faculty are assigned to individ- 
ual departments; that is,- there is no faculty member that^'is 
slarictly aj Black Studies instructor. . , , 

Approjamately 3500 sli!i(tents (4o56 ^lack) enroll ^ i 
Studies cburses each, semester. * The large enrollment is due pri- 
marily to. the fact that Black Studies* courses' mak9 up about' 50jC 
of Gripup IV requirements CseleciJed courses in vcoAtesiftpor^^' problems) 
Althoiigh the "director does not feel^at Black Studies^ attracts 
iilinority studeats to the^University, he does note that it helps to. 
retain themi He "also ^cwflnks that , the program is underpublicizpd. 

The Afro-American Cultural Center is administratively auid 
budge^tarily .ccmbined with Bl3.c# Studies.'--- The original budge f was 
|J?'SP°'°^'» while the 1976/77 budget was $9.3,^25.00. The director 
thxnks that the program is both, understaffed and underbudge^d. ' 



Kent State Unlvraitv • ^ ' 

• * . ■ " ' ■ • - ■ ' • 

Originally, 'the Institute of African-American Affairs, then 
an independent division, the Department of Pan-African Affairs 
hecame a depsyrtment in Arts and Sciences -in May of 1977. A stu- 
dent Bjay earn a nia'jor or minor in Pan-African Studies. "Specif ic- 
aliy, tlw B.A. degrer • . . integrate % aspects of humanities," 
social sciences, and'^research and community development. " The 
Program is both interdisciplinary and unidisciplinary. That- is, 
"each discipline represents a i)articular aspect of the fundamental 
theme I ATrican Affairs." (Croshy. Six Ybar Report , p.9) » • 

The Ibasic ohjectives ,of the program arei a) to provide an 
educational' enviponment conducive to the intellectual, moral 
arid cxiltural development of black students in i»rticular, and 
the University commimity in generalj b) to encourage and support ' 
students* academic^achie.vement , career development, self -reliance , » 
detefr min a t ion and self -actualization! and c) to expand and, main- 
tain black enrollment at • Kent State . (Kent Siate University 
Bulletin, 1976-77^ p. 44) 

Additional iJrograms offered through this • department include 
the Comimznity Education atnd Health Program, Communications Skills" 
Jforkshop interdisciplinary approach and alternative to fresh- 
man Engliffli), educational enrichment and Career Development 
Service program, Community Development Work and' Learn, counseling 
aftd supportive services, and Pan-Africam Cultural Programs. (The 
DepartmeW: has administrative control of the Center for ^Pan-African 
Culture.) The" Department also aids in recruitmeSt efforts. ^ - 
Additional suppo^J^-systems within the- Department of Pan-African 
Affaizrs include social programii|^ig, -financial aid, and academic 
advising, tutoring assistance, ssui other reinforcing services. 

4p0 "Ip 500 students enroll in the courses each quarter. The 
original' budget was $60,-000.00, and the 1976-77 budget was 
$175f 000.00'. .There are. currently five fiill-time-factilty members 
in the Department. ' " m 

Miami Universit y *. , ' ' 

• • .... \y 

Black World'Studies is -interdepartmental .baccalaureate 
program in the College of Arts andlSci^nce, which was institute dt; 
af'Jttiami in- 1969 in response to student demands. At that time a 
search committee was formed *to liire a director for the j>rogram, 
but a suitable^^^^pe^rson for th^ job was not found. One' jterson was 
hired- for odeyeair, but he did not ret^iin. hi*s position. As a 
result, a member of the sea^h committee became the director of 
Black World;Studie3. The program was briginally given, this name 



because it was supposed to/' include cburses on topics dealing with 
blacks other than ttipse living in Africa and the United State's. 
Howevejr,;a person capable of teaching courses of this nature has 
never been hired, so that course topics have remained, limited. 

■ . ■ • >■ 

Since -the, directpr of the program also has full-time 'teaching 
ai>d research responsibilitieis, her duties as director are limited 
.essentially to filling' out the required forms amd reports. She ^ 
does - not feel that Miami requires a. sepergite department ' of -Black ^ j# 
Studies, and commented that she considers a degree in Black -Studies 
to be' one with no market^ value" for students. She did not mal^e any 
claim as to Whethe> or not the program attracted or retained black 
.students, but did mention that in her opinion the program is worth- ' 
while as a means of exposing white students to perspectives of black - 
experiences with which they have previously had^'little or no contact. 
The courses that' are offered appear to be popular and well attended. 
As of August, 1977, there is only one person pursuing a degree in. 
Black World Studies at Miami. . 



Ohio State University 

j» ■ - - • 

-'The Department" of Black Studies -at O.S.U. offers both a bac-' 
calaureate and masters program, and a. re cent rules- change now per- A 
mits students to earn minors. The curricxalum is interdisciplinary, ^ 
and the courses offered are designed to increase the students' under- 
standing of black history, art, politics, sociology, economics, and 
iirban problem^, as well as black philosophy, music, and literature. 
The Department emphasizes the urgency of developing closer worklpg 
relations, between the University and black communities, so that s.S^ial 
problems might be identified and remedied. Students participate ill. 
key policy-making committees in this Department. "The purposes of • 
the Department are -to establish a branch of the University curri'cu-" 
lum Tdrtiich speaks directly to the needs, aspirations, and history of - 
blacks in America and to establj,sh programs which' focus upon the 
lives and problenpB of urbsin and rural 'black Americans amd actually 
involve the participat^n Of these jj^ople . ^ The Department ad.so em- 
phasizes the strengtheniing of ties "b^ftween* black Americajis and" Afri- 
can peoples throiigh out the. world. "/ ( Deisartment of Black Studies 
Curricxilum Guide , p. 3) X- 

In a<|^itiqn to the academic curriculum^ the Department parti- 
cipates in other activities. The Black Stuoies- Library provides- re - 
soxirces in support of the curriculum. A lecture series is sponsored, 
and '-the Black Studies -Community Extension Center offers a variety 
of sociail, cult-ural, amd academic services for the local commxmity. 
These services include the College Educational Opportunity Program, 
which caffers community residents a chamce to learn, without being 
enrolled in the University, i^adio and television broadcasts, are made • 
throughout central Ohi'O. The Department also advises students -On 
financial aid matters*.'- 

f . ■ - 

■ ■ ■ • * ' / - ' 
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O In 1968, students 'demanded a Black Studies program. Black Studies 
was originally estfiblished .as a* division in 1969. In 1972 it be- 
came a dejfertment in the College of Humanities of the School of 
Arts and. Sciences. The program was initially funded with $l6o,000, 
and the present budget, which has been frozen since 1974, 4s 
•$525»0OO. The Department has been seeking a Black Ciiltural Center, 
but , political and bureaucratic problems have prever^ted ^ts realization. 

Ohio. State- "has one of the largest Black Studies programs in the 
. country. The staff -includes 23 facxaty members, the Director of the 
Black Studies Library, an administrative coordinator for Information 
and Services, and five secretaries. The Department offers 63 under- 
graduate courses and 26 graduaiw courses. The chairperson of the 
Department thinks that the program is both "understaffed and under- 
budgeted. He says that the program definitely attracts and retains 
black students, but more study and greater effort should be put into 
problemsoof retention. 



Ohio University 



The Afro-American Studies Program at Ohio University is a 
four yeair program through which students can obtain an interdisci- 
plir-ary baccalaureate degree. Students may focus on the social 
sciences, h uman ities, and literature, or on education and psycho- 
logy. The. entire program is dividedvinto two components: The Black 
Studies Institute and the Black ResoiiSBce Center. 

The program was instituted in 1969 in response to student de- 
mands. From 340 to 450 students enroll in courses each quarter, andP 
there are about 35 regular majors in the program.. The staff consists 
of five full-time faculty rnemb^^^ and about twelve part-time staff 
members, including some student l assistants. The budget is rou^ly 
$254,000 j)er year. • ' J 

lAihen asked if the program has had a significant effect on 
minority enrollment, the .director responded that while the tradition 
of a large black student popxilation at Ohio Univafcsity preda.tes the 
programi»the program has probably had some accelelfeting- impact on 
^^nrollment . He also noted that programs of this type are in st5*ong 
need of supportive services (tutoring, coxinseling, social and cul- 
tural programming, etc.). The staff of the Institute is currently 
working with the Provost on the implementation of support systems 
to aid and retain minority students at the University. 

University of Toledo 

Black Studies at this university is aji interdepaarbmental bac- 
calaxireate ' program within the .University College. Students may also 
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earn a teAching certificate in Blacic Studies.. The program was in- 
stituted in 1971 as a resiat of student- and faculty pressure, with 4 
an original staff size of one. At the present time a central office, 
with a staff of two persons, supervises the program and provides aca-~- 
demic. counseling.. Approximately 200 students enroll in Black Studies 
courses each quairter, and tripre are presently two Blac^ Studies majors, 

The director of the program does not feel that Black Studies 
tends to attract black students to the University, but he does fee^ 
that it helps to retain them.' He added that the program is well 
publicized, and stressed the importance of the interdisciplinary ^< 
aspect of the program in- the following manner i "The fact that the 
program is inter*disciplinary means that the expertise of many faciil- 
ty peirsons can be brought to bear on such matters as a) continual 
curriculum development, b) specialized academic advising for students, 
c) appropriate ways to publicize courses to students, and d) construc- 
tive criticism of our program versus other programs across the coun- 
try. ,. ^ 

Youngstown Stlate University 

The Black S;tudies Program at this university is an inter- 
departmental baccalaureate program in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Students may also earn a minor in Black Studies. "The purpose of this 
interdisciplinary major is to facilitate the academic investigation 
and analysis of the historical, social, and aesthetic impact of the 
people of African descent on American society and the world. It 
also provides for the systematic study of the problems confronting the 
modem multi-ethr-ic world." Black Studies provides various services. 
In addition to academic programming, cultural events aire also spon- 
sored through this program. Counseling is provided, including aca- 
demic advising for students seeking a ma-jor or minor, and informa- 
tion and guidance is available regarding financial aid. The pro- 
gram personnel are active in the recruitment of minority students, ' 
and provide assistance to minority organizations on campus. 

The Black Studies Program was established an 1970, inrespoK^e 
to. the suggestion of an ad hoc comBufttee wh<lbi had been assigns df to 
study the University purriculum and propose "a program of study in. 
this area. A baccalaiireate program was puovibted in 1972. The struc- 
ture of the program has changed minimally since that time,-*. but the 
number of courses, and consequently, .the number of students efrrolled 
has increased over the years. Appro:^imately 300 students enroll 
in the courses each quarter and there are about ten majors. 

• The administrative- statff .presently consists of a dii^ctdr; a 
coTihselor, a secretary, and a student assistant; Twelve faculty 
members aj:« involved in the program, bu-t they are assigned to 
seperate departments throughout the IJniver^ity. 
W . - ^ 
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The Vast majority of people that we talked to in the area of 
BlAck Studies stressed the important role of Black Studies programs 
in the academic and 'personal liv^s of minority students. These 
programs not • only serfs as' an attractive feature when a student is 
conaidSTixig the mezrits of attending a certain uniwrsity, but also 
they serve as a particularly effective force in retaining students. " 
once they have enrolled. In regards to this, we found that jprograms 
^which ware not solely academic in nature (i.e. programs yihtiti were « 
Involved in either cuj^ural. or social programming » such as Kent State 
Ohio State) ^ppe^Wd to have thif most extensive effect on the 
Ijioriijy student*. Several program directors commented on the need 
for Bnbk Studies programs to provide academic, social* and cultural 
avenues for the minority students, ^o further reinforce the accura- 
of these notions, we found a relatively strong correlation between 
the strength of Black Studies programs and the level of minority 
student enrollzoent. (See statistical ^Lnalysis p.86i)* 

Three of the twelve state universities stand out as having 
excep'tionally strong academic programs in the area of Black Studies. 
The University of Cincinnati's Department of Afro-American Studies 
has seven full-time faculty -members, and offers a broad range of . 
coxirses and eotmseling services. The Department of Pan-African Affairs 
at Kent State University is exceptional in both the scope of its 
academic of|fcrings and the extl^nsive suppoirt services jnrovided within 
the DepartmeHt. It appears to be an excellent examle of well co- 
ordinated, academic and social/cultural programmingi Finally, Ohio 
State University's Department of Black Studies, with 23 faculty mem- - 
bet^, and programs \rtu.ch offer both baccalaureate ajnd masters de- 
grees, must be singled out as the most extensive program in the 
state. The budget for this department, at $525,000, is also the 
largest of its kind in. the state- / . 

* , ' ' 

Schools that also appear to have strong progirams include Ohio 
University, Bowling Green, Youngstown State University, and the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. ■ Sfehools whose programs appear to be fstirlyweak 
include the University of ""Akron and Miami University. Wright State 
is the only state university which makes no specific previsions 
for*Bla,ck Studies academic programming. * - . 

. ^ ' ■' - ' • \ ' ' 

As noted in the intrbduction to this section, most of -the * 
Black Studies programs were set up in the late sixties^ in response 
to student activism. With the subsequent decline in student activism 
in the last few. years, some of these programs have lost their ini- 
tial momentum. No Xonger receiving as much pressure' from students, 
administrators havfer not always given the continuing support the programs 
nieed. Financial crises at' some universities have contributed ^o a . 
Loss of monetary support. This trend is not unique to Ohioi "Whole- 
sale cutbacks in operating budgets and student financial, aid, coupled 
with intellectual ambush by academic critics, have crippled or 



Jjstroyed dozens ^ black studies departments and programs acyoss 
the country, m ,1971. some ;500 schools provided full-scale Sack 

P°ff?"sr today (197^), that figui^ has dropped to 200." . 
(Robert L. Allen, "Politics of the Attack on Black Studies". The 
??holar , September, 197^. p. 2)\ Although soS^ of ?he 
J^!?''^^®^ ^^^^ section have had problems of underbudgfetihg, 
none of the programs has been totally disbanded. It is also im- ^ 

°^ Studies pz'ograms are relative- 

ly ne.w^programs in*a recently developed discipline? Therefore, it 

important that these prUgrajBis do not suffer budgetary 
^riof of'^^oiJth? developing during the ir^'^ 

on bo^h%iff^!^^'^''^^"?^ ?}?f^ Studies programs has often been questio'ne 
a?tln^?«n ^n^Ji"" and, political grounds. In a time of waning public > 
the case against racism, it is particularly important 

o~ r,^^%^'-«?^'-^^* Blao.k-- studies plays, in higher education. 

As one noted author presents thisi - 

\ 

....Thoughtfully and hoiiestly conceived, and 
effectively administered Black Studies are... a 
threat. They are -a threat to blatant ignorance 
of well-meaning- people who are supposed to know 
the truth about the entire history and culture 
of their country and its people. They are a » ' 

threat to prejudice and bigotry nourished by fear 
of the half-truths smd unadulterated lies that 
miseducation has* produced. They are a threat tp 
apathy and inertia in vital matters that require 
action now. They are a threat to false and dis- 
torted scholarship that has nourished without 
condemnation or shame in the most prestigious - - . 

bastions of higher education in -^is nation.. 1 . 

In view of the progressive role, of institutions oXhigher 
education, it is essential that administrators be urged ^o continue 
their support of existing Black Studies programs at the ir\ universities. 
Even jn a time of financial' cutbacks' in higher education, -special 
attention should be payed to the e-ffect budget cutbacks and- freezes 
^ may have on newly created programs such as Black Studies. The Black' 
- Studies programs m the Ohio state universities do not appear to 

suffered as severely as some programs in the nation. HoWver, 
administrators should t^e an honest look at their cfimmitment to 
the Black Studies program^ they have helped to establish'. 



1. Nick Aaron Ford, Black Studie-s (Port Washington, New York: 
• Kennicut. Press-, 1973), pp. 188-I89. . 
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Black/Ethnic ' CTaltural -Centura 



Introduction • • '-^ - . . ' 

Of Ohio '.a twelv* stata univ«r«itie8, aevn^l^un cehteai 
Jj«lgi»<l to promote ciUtural awaxenes& to the unim^ity coaunu-" 
ty. While mos"^ ol the Information contained in the following' 
"«mariea.was drawn from •bxilletine, reports, and interviews, 
oajation f or Miami and Bowling Green was taken primarily from 
ipoials; of the enters that will open In the fall of 1977. 

It . is important to note that the needs of the minority 
communities differ between universities.! For this reason, the 
foUowinf summaries are not intended to ^ strictly compared 
service for service. • 



The gnive rsitv of Akron 



( 



The Black Cultural Center at the University of Akron develops 
and coordinates prqprams that are relevant to the black cxiltural 
experience. Programs are^designed to give the college community 
members an ongoing exposiire to the accomplishments of blacks in the 
areas of history, • religion, drama, mi»ic, -literature , politics 
and govemment,' arid the cultural heritage of blacks in general. 
The Center's administrative staff is responsible for coordinating 
the activities of all black student organizations on campus, al- 
thou^ each group maintains its autonomy. Ihi^ou^ prograas sponsor 
ed by the Center students ban develop skills in music, drama, art, 
and lite raiy techniques. The Centej- also serves -as a link between* 
the Univearsity and the local black 'Comnjunity. Evening* activities 
include workshop^^ with participants frpm tha^public schools and 
the local adult commimity. 

The Black . Cultural Center was established 1973 in response 
to student demands and was originally mrt of tlie academic Afro- 
American Studies program. The establishment of the Center created 
somP*problems at the University. Some academic department members' 
perceived the Black Cultural Center as " just another black program" 
without academic vali^ty,- and generated to appease black students. 
The Director of the ^Center is unmistakably strong in his conviction 
concerning the significance of and need for a Center that will give 
black students the opportunity to develop positive self images, 
leai3i about their Mstorlcally significant and ciaturally rich back- 
ground, and to*develop skills which will eabtece their academic 
potential.. According to the Director, the Center maintains a low 
priority statiis because of its non-academic emphasis. Director 
John Wilson told usi "While I tend to agree that colleges and univ- 
ersity^ provide optimum opportunity for a£. students to excel 
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academically, I do in fac't question the validity of the objec- 
tive when it does. not consider one's cultural background and life- 
style as part'rand parcel tl^e total educative process. .You can 
n6t achl"eve success in educating the total man by forcing him to 

■ conforjn to a single cultural pattern outside of his belief and 

. llsfe style. 

. _ ■ . \ 

. The- Director also thinks that funding is inadequate. Funds 
for»programs have decreased since 1973, ($20,000.00 in 1973-7^{ 
$15f000.00 in 197^-75» $17»00"0.00 in 1976-77). 

The Center is under the supervision of the A^sis"l)ant Vice 
Provost. Its concentration is toward student serviced, although 
It provides further programs on ■ the black experience for the 
general University commtfnity. The staff includes \one secretary, 
a coordinator of ^eveniing activities, a volunteer community or- 
ganizer, student directors of various black .student 'organizations, 
and student assistapts.'' . ' ' 



BowliniT Green State University 



Although there is no formal cultural center for minority 
students at B.G.S.U., the Amani - a room dedicated to black stu- 
dents in 1970 - is primarily used for black cultural and social, 
activities. Other minority cultural activities ■ are sponsored 
through other departments amd programs on campus. 

A proposal is being written to establish a Third World Cul- 
tural Center that will provide creative and cultural experiences 
.to minority students, facpulty, staff, and the University c'ommxinity. 
The proposal ior the Third World Cultural Center includes pro- 
visions staff from the Student Activit ies> Office , and the. Student 
Development Program. University personnel stated that the ' ' 
Center is expected to be formally established during the 1977-78 
school year. . , 

• ■ * 

Cleveland State. University ^ 

The Afro-American Cultural" Center at- Cleveland State University 
is primarily a gallery and an office which arranges .plays and con- 
certs, ffTthe^ than' a center for general social activities. The 
Ge^nteirconsists of a gallery-type- structure', which displays th^ 
airt of African, Amer3^can, and Brazilian blacks. The atmosphere 
is complementedL "by African music* While the Center is specific- 
ally geared t'owards meeting minority needs, otKer students make 
use of the Center also. 
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The Canter was established irtiOctober, 1970, primarily in 
response to student demands. The administration "acted expediently 
but since then, nothing has been done to "bolster" the program. 

The Center is a division of Blaclc Studies, which is under the 
^ Supervision bf Special Studies. The staff is composed of a dir- 
ector and one secretary, and" additional assistance is providedljy 
work-study students. The^ director thinks that the budget is inade-' 
quate , in that j.t does not permit him the economic freedom to 
sponsor programs hp considers important to the community. He is 
unsure abou| whether or not th^ Center atrtracts black students to 
Cleveland Sate.^ 
* V,. , . 

Kent State University 

®^ support systems of-^the Department of'pan- 

^pf^lfcL^^^^ ^^^'^ ^3 "^^^ Center of Pan-African Culture. 

Tne.5le-nter functions as a means of promoting -the awareness of black 
cultural activities and contributions, for minority students and 
tt\fi University community. Cultural programming is designed to 
complement the academic programming of the Department of Pan-African 
ATX airs . • . 

"Programs are' created to focus on the lives and cultural 
affairs of Africans in America^ on the Continent, and in the Car- 
ibbean. A cojisiderable portion of these programs will be designed 
by alack students themselves to- meet their needs." ( Six-Year Report 
?elf-f>aauation of the Ins titute, of African American Affairs . -RrivfaT-ri 
Crosby and -staff } The^physical facilities of the Center inliude 
seminar rooms, an informal lounge, a library and reading rooms, 
equipment for serving food, exhibiting art, ,'showing films*, and -spac^ 
f or- tonces and other social -fxinctions. A completely outfitted 
theater has been in operation sin^ 197^. 

■Miami University ,' . . » 

■ i 

A Multi -Cultural, Center was instituted in the f^l of 1977 
at Miami University. ■ Mosf of the inf ornia-^|..on in thi-s summary- comes 
from the .proposal- for the Center, because at the time that this in- 
formation was compiled the' Center had not yet been established. 
The proposal describes it in the fallowing mannen "The Center' 
should be a social center - a place \whe re students, staffs and 
.faulty of all races may meet and interact ... A service" center, 
a place: from which "black organizations may Originate, plan and 
expedite service, pro jects for the Miami^ainiversity - Oxford community 
... a repository for black culture, hiS*ory, literature and art 
•. . . The Center, while maintaining a black perspective and thrust 
should be mult i- cultural in sc'ope . . . The Centfer should not be 
■exclusive , but inclusive . " 
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' n^iH."!"^?? f •ctu«l -bentflta to Mi»ai 

?Jr*.:?; »hould b« laprov«d h\ja«n r»l«tion«. The C«nt«r should, 

iSlif J^^*! °' a director and elthir ona graduate aaaiatant - 

tablijhinc ona paduat« asaistantahip for tha diractor's position, 
and if a graat is obtainad, anothtr a4«i«tairt8hlp. ItSaS also 

i***! ■'^^^ Studsnt Action Association be combined 

JI: ? Sf'^"'^*'^' *^ * budget figure of $25,000-$30,000 was recoa- 

f^i^J^'tiiJi^J'^'^^^' Although the Center and the Black Student 
.Action Asaociation may cooperatively use funds, they still maf 
tain separate budgets. * 

Ohio Univerflitv 

.The Black Resource Center at Ohio University fuLctioni as a 
support service for the Black Studies Institute, with two funda- 

^niJinil^ ^i"?*' 80^ o^apecificallor minority 

programming at Ohio University. Secondly,llie Center providaa 

JP"®*®^ counaelingi a) a freshmen outreach program which 
identifies incoming freshmen and assists with adjustment problems, 
b; other outreach counseling services whereby the staff attempts ' 
Jor. ^ problem areas, and c) general counseling 

femls °" initiative, or throu^ 

^ The' Center was instituted irt 1970, one year after its aca- ^ 
demxc counterpart. The Center has become more visible since its 
inception. Also, past trends show that counseling is taking pre"- 
cedence over programming. . . 

r?^}l5. Center, along with^the Black Studies Institute, makes up " 
the^Center f or Af^r^^^rican Studies, which is under the division of 
Academic Affairs, ^e' staff of the Center includes one full-time 
director , a full-time secretary, thfee part-time counselors, and 
two. undeiTgraduate -students. 

^- Along with the Black Resource'' Center, .t lie Lindley. Student Cen- 

a. social and recreational facility for black^students. The 
programs are geared towards blacks, though the Center- itsiif is 
S^i^^'^i^oj;^'' ^^^^^ students. All students, especiSly inter- 
national stndenji, are engouraged to frequent the Center, to strengthe 

culture. The Center has a ra^ of proS^S". 
including re^t^bational, social service,. and educational/cultural 
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Wright S^f gnivraitv 

Th« Bolipga Black CultxAral R«8ourc«« Center at Vright _ 
Stata la a facility that collacta mate rial a concerning black 
pa-opla in America and abroad. The .Cent* r alio sponaors' lectures 
and aanlnart by noted apeakers. w well, aa tha^jparf ormances and 
exhibitiona by, black artiata. The purpoeea tt 'the Center are 
a) tp promote an underatardin« qf the culture and heritage of 
black Americana* b) to put black studies resource matexials in 
a centraliaed and easily accessible location,- c) to ancoiira«e 
research on black people or to aid in solving problems for the 
black community, aod d) to work on the advancement of blacks in 
the creative arts.* 

. ' * « 
Tha Canter was instituted in January, 1971, as a result of 
student praasure during the previous year. Ofiginally the Center 
■ focused more on African aivl Af ro-Amerioan culture, with minimum 
" effort toward career development. However, there is now .a program , 
designed Jto get young minority students (elementary and secondary 
school) Interested in the sciences. The staff also does informal 
covinseling in an effort to aid students with problems. 

.The Canter is under the supervision of the Prcvost and an 
Executive Vice President. The staff is composed of a directpr, an 
assistant director,- a secretary, and. ten work-study students. The 
Director feels that the Prc^vost and Vice President are very recep- 
t-ivB to the Center,, and he feels he has a good rapport with them. 
Hpwe"^r, he believes .that the rest of the University community is, 
for the moat part, unreceptive. 

Approximately 150 students use the' Center each day. The 
Director feels -that the Center does help to attract minority stud-- 
ents to- the University, and to retain them..as wiell. 



Suflfaarv 



A Black Cultural Center can assume one or more of many possible 
functions. It mi^t be a museiom where African art and cultiiral 
artifacts are collected- and'di^layed. ' It^-might be a center for 
resources, refeirrals",' coxonseling, or .tutoring. It might serve as 
a catalyst f or. aff irmativp actional, or as a source of consciousness-- 
raising,. It might provide cultxirw^ and social programming, or it 
may be merely a place where studen"tSi can aeet and interact. Some 
of these services are provided by other areas of the university; 
, some are .not. - .The best ciilt-oral centers are those that seek cut 
the needs ^f each community, determine whether or not the s^ needs 
are being met elsewhere, and build their prograas^Accordihgly. 
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Ohio University's Black Resource Center provides what we con- 
sider a comprehensive program. A major problem cited by many Ohio 
University administrators was the need forj^upport services for 
minorities. The Black Resource Center at ^U. is attempting to 
fill this need through its counseling program, tutoring and study 
skills courses, referrals, and the like. Another problem is the 
campus's distance from an urban area and the resultant transition- 
al problems experienced by many blacks. In response to this prob- 
lem, the Black Resoxirce Cente'r provides minority cultural programming 
- In addition, the Center promotes awareness through many of the 
programs it offers, and acts as a liason between the University and 
the surrounding community. 

The Bolinga Black Cultural Resource Center of Wright State 
University deserves recognition fbr its attempt to interest blacks 
in those departments traditionally closed to them, such as engin- 
eering and the hard sciences. It is the only Ciiltural Center in 
the state with 9^ emphasis on programs for pre -college students, 
and we think this is a very positive and innovative view of the 
many possible functions of a Black Cultural Center, 

This is not to say that cultural centers should pick up all of 
the slack in minority services. The point is, rather, that centers 
should be sensitive to the community and have the flexibility to 
re -order their priorities. Limited resources are often the cause 
of a center's limited role within the university, and this inten- 
sifies the need for "responsible priorities. However, it seems 
clear that one thing accomplished by maintaining a cultural center 
on campus is the implementation of programming" specifically directed 
to the lifestyle and interests of minority students, which is all 
too often neglected by regular programming and and support facilities. 

Most of the center directors we spoke with agreed on the 
importance a close affiliation with a Black/Ethnic Studies depart- 
ment. As one Black Studies director noted, "It's rather insulting 
to have your culture labeled as 'extra-curricular'". In addition, 
many student needs may be more readily identified through academic 
departments, especially in the area of support services. Further- 
more, there are some advantages to being funded as an academic 
department, if only to partake in a little of the air of legitimacy 
academic departments have tra di t io n aH y^held. 
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statistical Analysis 



<i\ Introduction 



Our statistical analysis is designed to determine the rela- 
tive significance of various factors which contribute to freshmen 
minoWty student enrollment in the twelire state universities. 
^ After isolating and indexing the predictor variables under consid- 
^ eration, we .att€»mpted to determine the relative weight of each of 
these factors through cojrrelation and multiple regression analyses. 
Therefore, the following section describes the predictor and cri- 
terion variablear and summarizes the results of the multiple re- 
gression analysis. 



Predictor Variable - • - . 

\ 

1) Proximity to a substantial minority population . The use of 
this variable was based on two premises. First ,of all, most of the 
schools located near centers of large popiilation fall into the cate- 
, gory of tlrban-commut^er schools. Therefore, these schools attract 
many stUdents who are commtiters and 1^0 wish to live near their 
present community. Since we defined substantial minority population 
as any metropolitan area with a minority population of 20,000 or more 
it is highly likely that these schools will attract a higher per- 
centage of minority students. Secondly, in the interviews we did 
with.' many university staff -persons throughout the state, we dis- 
covered that it is particularly important for minority students' to 
be located close to a minority cultural center (i.e., an urban 
center which would provide a more home-liie community). Therefore, 
we expected a strong relationship between minority enrollment and 
proximity to a large urban center, or schools with a large commuter 
population.^ 

We used the following categories to measure' proximity to a 
large minority population. 1-10 miles was rated 5; 11-20 n^iles ^; 
21-30 miles 3t 31-^0 miles 2; and ^0 or more miles 1. Considering 
that proximity to a minority population is a variable \^ich the 
university cannot control, we gave it special states in the mul- 
tiple rifegression analysis. (See p. 93) 



2) - Cost .. To obtain a con^atible data base, we used the casts as 
listed in the College Scholarship Service's Annual Report on Student 
Expenises .^ For the , University of Akron, Cleveland State University, 
^-"Wright S|tate University, the Univeirsity of Toledo, and Youngstown 
^tate University we used the cost for a commuter student. For the 
.University of Cincinnati, which has a lafge proportion of bosth com- 
muter and residential students, we used the mean of the cost for a 



commuter student and the cost for a residential student. For the 
remaining universities, we used the cost for a residential student. 

The figures on cost were provided on a yearly basis so- that 
we adjusted the costs to compensate for inflation from year to 
year. We chose to do this because, although a school may have 
been the most expensive university in 1973» when this cost is com- 
pared to the costs for 1976, the school does not appear to be as 
expensive relative to the other schools. To adjust for this fac- - 
tor, we divided each of the cost figures for a particular school 
.by the mean cost of all the schools for that year. Also* we ex- 
pected that as cost went up, minority enrollment would g(> down. 
To attain a positive index for this relationship, we adjusted the 
cost by a base number. Thus, the, cost equation was: 2 - (actual 
cost / mean cost for that yeaur) . ' 



3) Financia l Aid Data . We expected that schools which offered 
greater amounts of financial aid would be more attractive to min- 
ority and other economically disadvantaged students, many of whom 
woxild not be able to attend a uriiversity without some form of fi- 
nancial aid. The most- precise and efficient data we could have 
used would have been the average ajnount of dollars awarded to each 
minority student as a percentage of the determined need per minor- 
ity student. However, this data is part of the confidential state- 
ments, and subsequently not available for use. Instead, we chose 
to use the averse dollar amount per minority student awarded through 
three federally funded programs tfc-T he National Direct Student Loan, 
The Supplementary Educational Opportunity Gi^nt, .and The College 
Work -Study Program. These ^ograms represent the major proportion 
of the federally awarded financial aid* and each of the universities 
participates in these programs in a relatively similar manner. The 
information for these three programs was obtained from' the Federal • 
Fiscal Operations Reports filed by each university each- September. 
.therefore, the data for 1976 had not been prepared at the time of 
Ji^is study. ) 

*■■«.,■»- - ■ 

We expected that the amount of financial aid needed would be 
affected to some degree by the cost of the particular uni-versity.' 
Thus, the financial aid index equation was: (federal dollars awarded 
to minority students / the number of minority recipients) / the 
a.ctual cost of the university. (For a more detailed explanation 
of the financial aid variable see pp. 12-15) 

V, ■ 

^) Strength of Black Studies Program . W^e:;^ected that a strong 
Black Studies program would be likely to hlRe a significant effect 
on the matriculation and retention of minority students. To index 
the strength of each program", we sent a questionnaire to each direct- 
or, or chairperson, requesting that they rate the relative strength 
of their respective prograjn by using the following criteria: ' student 
use; whether or not there was a baccalaureate program; nimber and 



variety of coursesj budget allocationst staff size; the recep- 
tivBness of administrators, faculty, and students; and any other 
significant factors. The person asked to make a ^separate 
rating for each of the four years ^Pom Septemljer 1973 through 
. September 1976. We compared eaqh of the ratings with our own 
ratings to check for any discrepancies or bia?. The rating 
scale used was a straightforward 0-5 scale, ranging from no 
program to a very strong program. 

5) 'Strength of Minor ity Cultural Programming . The strength of 
minority cultural programming^ efforts can have an effect oh min- , 
ority enrollment in two ways. First, the availability of strong - 
social and cultural programs, will encourage the entrance of min- 
ority students. Secondly, these same programs will provide a 
reinforcing (more home -like) environment, which should increase 
the -retention of minority students. Also, we expected that a 
university lbcp.ted further from' a large cultural center would have 
to provide morfe cultural programs and activities to create an 
environment similar to a university which is located near a lai^e 
cultural center. With these considerations, we rated the strength 
of minority ciiltural progr coming at each institution according to 
the following , criteria! the receptivity of the tmiversity program 
board it o the interests of minority students r the designation of 
minority programming boards or offices? the number, variety, 
and funds allocated for minority student organizations and social 
activities; the aggressiveness of programming efforts throughout 
the university; a^id other consideraljions relevant to each xiniv- 
ersity (e.g. the size of the student' population, location of school, 
etc.). The rating scale used to index the variable was a 1 to 5 
scale, ranging from very weak to very strong minority programming 
efforts .X 

6) . Stt^ngth of Minority !^utoring and Counseling- Services . We 
expected that tutoring and counseling services would affect mihority 
student enoilment in a manher (sa^nilar to- the effect of minority pro- 
gramming (see discussion dbov#) .; Also, we recognize the need for 
tutoring and counseling service sT, both academic and. personal, that 
are' sensitive to the situations of minority students. Thus, we 
developed a rating of tuto'tial and coiinseling services, on the 
basis of the f oll-ewing critefiai-^the availability and usage of tutor- 
ing and counseling; the student/tutor and student/counselor' ratios; 
the level of funds allocated for .these services; the designation of 
specifically minority services and. off ices; and other -progrsuns, 
offices, and related seitvices. . Once. again, a 1 to '5 rating scale 
was used ranging from vfety weak to very, strong. 

^For more , information see Where Colleges Are and Who Attends^- Effects 

^f Acces^ibilitpr oh College Attendance. Berkeley, Ca: Carnegie Coinm. 1972. 

T'or more information see Student Expenses at Post -Secondary Institutions 
^ames B. Allen and'. Elizabeth Suchar. New York: College Scholarship 
Se.rvicQ 1973-74 through 1975-76. ' , 
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Criterion Vaxiablea 



The criterion variables we considered in our anjaysis wre 
figures for main campus, full-time » entering undergraduate fresh- 
men for each fall session, 1973 to 1976. We attempted to gather 
these figures using the racial/ethnic breakout employed by the 
Civil Rights Coomission of the Dept. of Health, Education, and 
jS^i^ At present, these categories are Af ro-Aoeric«m, Amer- 
ican TOCLan, Oriental American, Spanish American. Other Minority, 
and Wbjlcte. Due to inconsistencies- in the gatheHng and usage of 
these categories at the various institutions, we condensed the 
categories into Afro-American (black). Other Minority, and Total 
Minority. Thus, we compiled the data in acteordance with these 
three categories, and used the figures as the percentage of Sie . 
total first-time freshmen enrollment.- 

After considerable analysis, we found it most expedient to 
eliminate the categories of Other and Total Minority for the 
correlation and regression analyses. Tlere are numerous reasons 
for this decision. First of all, the predominant number of minority 
students at each university are black. This racial/ethnic category 
not only represents the majority of all minority students, but 
also this category is the one which presents the least statist ic^a 
bias and confusion. It is frequently the case that the other 
minority categories contain foreign students, and other peculiar 
data which could -only bias the usefulness of the figure's for 
this study. In at least one case, there was a "fad" of listing 
one'.s self as a "Native American", which for one year at Ohio 
University sent this category 'soaring from 3.156 to 1^.5?t. Due 
to this and other cases of incompatible usage of the other minority 
categories, we found that using the figures for blacks represented 
the most appropriate infoiTnation for this: study. Therefore, the 
, dependent variable "which we used to measure the effects of each 
of the ^ independent variables is the percentage of "main campus, 
full-time, ^fi«t-time, black freshmen" (excluding transfers, foreign 
students f and- other special cases) . 
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PeacriptlvB Statistics 



This section includes means, standard deviations, and correl- 
ation coefficients for the major predictor and criterion variables 
in our analysis. Also included are numbers and percentages of 
first-tiiae freshmen enrollment for each school by each year. The 
predictor variable ratings for each school have not been recorded 
in this section. We refer the reader to the summaries and con- 
clusions at the end of each section which provide some comparative 
analysis of each school, where appropriate. The asterisks in the 
correlation coefficients table (p.86 J designate the variables which 
are significant at the .05 and .01 levels (♦ » .05, and « .01). 
These variables will be discussed in the multiple regression amalysis 
following the^e tables. 



List of Variable Names 



Predictor Variables 

DISTCULL - Proximity to a substantial 

minoflty population, 

see 'p.8l 
i 

SERVRATB - Strength of minority 
tutoring and counsel- 
ing service St see p. 83 

PROGRATB - Strttegth of minority 
• cultiiral programming , ' 
see pp. 82-83. 

BiSTSTR - Strength of Black Studies 
. programs, see p. 82 

COST - Adjusted to meatn of 1, 
^ see p.. 81 

COSTU - Actual cost of school, 
see Cost . p. 81 

KFEDBL - Federal- financial aid 

for black students, see p. 82 



Criterion Variables 
PFRENRBL 



PFRENRDT - 



PPRENKTM - 



^ main campus 
full-time, 
first -time , 
black freshmei 

f» "other 
-minority" 

% "total 

minority" 
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Multiple Regression Analysis 



We used a least-squaares mxiltiple regression with Maximum 
(variance accounted for) improvement as our predictor selection 
criterion. Our final regression model wasaf ive ^predictor variable 
model4isingi DISTCULL, COST, SERVRATB, PROGRATbC^^ BLSTSTR* 
The c^terion variable used yras PPRENRBL. The pfedictor variable - 
DISTCULL was forced to enter the regression model Srst, due to 
its status as the least controllable variable (i;e., a school 
cannot alter its geographical location). The tables on p.95- 
present the best two and three variable models in the regression" 
analysis . 

In the correlation analysis there appe^ to be two clusters of 
hi g h ly interrelated predictor variables, ^ich are independently re- 
lated to the variable PFRENRBL. The first cluster is composed of 
DISTCULL and COST with a correlation coefficient of .5ifl. The sec-' 
ond cluster of variables is composed of -SERVRATB, PROGRATB, AND 
BLSTST5. These 'three variables are highly intercoixelated, al- 
though they are correlated to the criterion variable in varying 
degrees. VRien placed in the regression model, these clusters • 
grouped together as suggested by the. correlation analysis. After' 
DISTCULLgiPLSTSTR, and- PROGRATB were entered into the regression 
model, '■w^ addition of the variables COST and SERVRATB provided 
a minimal improvement in the R^ statistic. 

The regression analysis reveals that the strongest factors 
affecting minority student enrollment are in the second cluster- 
of variables. This sioggests that 'a school can substantially in- 
crease its attractiveness to minority students by increasing the 
strength of its Blaclc Studies, minority cultural programming, and 
tutoring and counseling services. DISTCULL and COST seem to •►play 
a secondary role in their effect on minority student enrollment. 
Nevertheless, we conclude that an institution with higher cost 
or more ^distant from a substantiaj. minority population would have ^ 
to provide more services amd programs to liave the same degree of 
attractiveness as an institution located in an urban area* There 
is some evidence for this in the fact that universities located 
near a large urban area often have a more substantial minority 
population to draw. from, and there are normally more cultural and' 
social activities* available in the nearby area. This can be con- 
trasted to rural residential schools with a small minority popula- 
tion in the surrounding community, and therefore less activities, 
available outside the immediate campus area. 

Cincinnati ^d Ohio State appear to provide fairly solid cases 
of schools which rank high in both clusters of variables, and have 
had significant increases in their minority enrollment. Also, con- 
trast IS possible between three or four rural -residential univer- 
sities like Bowling Green, Ohio U., Kent State, and Miami. These 
schools display a considerable variance in the services, programs. 



and overall minority stiident recniitment and retention efforts, as 
well as seemingly parallel discrepancies in the size of their 
minority student populations. The implications of the above cases 
and their xgelat ion to the findings' of the statistical analysis 
are discussed in greater deta4.1 in the General Conclusions of 
• this report . 

V 

• Footnotes ^ 

1.. The figures for Kent State for all four years are estimates 
based on a saimple of applications records done by several members 
of our research team. These are the only applications figures in 
the enrollment data' table . In. our sample, we could not tell .if the 
applicant enrolled or not, thus the figures do not represent the, 
racial/ethnic breakdown of f inal enrollees. Compared to Kent State's 
actual level of minority enrollment (6-895) , these figures are some- 
what high. We have included them to increaise the number of ob- 
servations in oxir iregresslon analysis* ail though the same model 
.without the Kent figures showed an Insignificant change in the 
variance accounted for. The reader should note that the Kent State 
figures should not be dii:ectly compared with the Qftier figures in 
the table . , " 

2. The 1975-^^. 197^*75, afid 1975-76 figures for Miami Univer- 
sity are based on rotogh estimates provided to us by the Admissions 
Office at Miami. The deviation of these figures from the actual 
figures ■ should be quite" sm^Lll. , 

3. The figuresy'f or Ohio State aire estimates based on "the calcxila- 
tion of the avetage ratio of blacks to totail minorities for all schools 
in a particular year. This ratio was multiplied by the actual num- 
ber of totauL minorities in that year. Thus, for. Ohio State 1973-7^ 
the equaCtion was: (number of blacks - all schools 1973 / number of 
total minorities - all schools 1973) x- (nxmber of. total minorities -- 
Ohio State 1973). 



4. The figures for Wright State are estimates based on the».same 
equation as Ohio State. (Seie previous footnote). 
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General Conclusions 



As noted throughout the text of this report, the factors 
irtiieh affect minority student enrollment can be divided into two 
primary, areas I those factors which pe^ain- to the recruiting of 
minority students; and those factors which pertain to efforts to 
retain minority students. • The factors which most directly affect 
the recruiting of minority students are admissions policies and 
practices (i.e., admissions requirements, orientation programs, 
.etc), the availability of financial aid; the geographical loca^ 
tion, the cost, and other variables irtiich enhance the attractive- 
ness of the institution (e.g., a large minority student population, 
special academic programs, etc). The factors which most directly 
affect the retention of minority students are ^ the availability of 
academic programs and special services (e.g.. Black Studies and 
other minority- oriented curriculumi remedial/developmentaa programs, 
tutoring and counseling services,' etc.) and social and cultural 
programs and activities directed at minority students (Black Cultur- 
al Centers, Minority Ciiltural Programming Boards, minority student 
organizations, etc.). All of these programs and services must be 
backed by university monetary commitment, and the efforts of univ- 
ersity personnel. 

To provide^ some basis for comparison, Ohio's state universi- 
ties may be divided into ^hree categories: urban- commuter, urban- 
residential, and rural -residential. The urban-commuter schools 
are^he University of Akron, Cleveland State University, the Univ- 
ersity of Toledo, Wright State Univeirsity, and Youngstown State 
University. These schools have predominantly commuter student 
popxilations, and are located in or near a large urban center. The 
urban-residential institutions are the University of Cincinnati 
and Ohio State University. Both of these schools have f^ubstantiaO. 
numbers of on-campus residents and both are located in a large 
urban center. The rural -residential universities are Bowling Giteen 
State University, Kent Sta^e University, Miami University, and 
Ohio University. These athools are located in areas fairly dis- 
tant from a large urban ^gjiter, and a large proportion of each school's 
student population lives' on campus. Centiral State University has 
not been included in this analysis due to its having the only 
predominantly minority student population. 

Due to the urban location and the large commuter population^ 
the urban- commuter schools, as a general rule, dcnot need to pro- 
vide a highly concentrated effort in the area of social and cultural ' 
activities. Yet, in responding to the needs of the immediate com- " ■ 
munity, these schools should provide stronger remedicLL/developmental , 
tutoring, counseling, continuing education, and community outreach 
programs. Since these schools have large minority populations in 
the immediate area we can expect two things: 1) the level of min- 
ority student enrollment at these institutions will frequently be 
higher than at institutions that are distant from a large cultural 
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center,, and 2) a university which responds to the needs of the 
surroundi-ng community will -strengthen its standing in the com- 
munity, and the?refore increase its minority student population. 
The two schools '*daich best exemplify this are Cleveland State 
University and the University of Toledo. 

Cleveland State ' instituted "Project Grow" in the early 
1970 's to attract and retain more minority students to the Univ- 
ersity, This progressive recruitment prcsgram, along with in- 
creased support service through the Student Development Program, 
significantly increased the level of minority student enrollment. 
"Project Grow" was discontinued when minority enrollment reached 
the desired level, and since that time the minority enrollment 
has declined slightly. Even so, Cleveland State still has the 
largest minority student population (approximately of the 

urban- commuter institutions. 

The University of Toledo also stands out in the area- of 
minority student recruitment, and the development of tutoring, 
co\inseling, and remedial/developmental programs. Toledo hsis the 
second largest minority studejit population, and also has some of 
the strongest academic and community services, of all the urban- 
commuter schools. The push for increased services and programs 
geared to minority students seems to have been paralleled by 'a 
subsequent increase in the levels of minority student enrollment. 

The two urban- residential institutions, the University of 
Cincinnati ajid Ohio State University, provide significant examples 
of schools which have met with considerable progress in th^jir ef- 
forts to increase minority student enrollment. Both of these 
institutions slLso reinforce the acciiracy of our statistical model 
in that they have strong ratings in each cluster of variables 
(see statistipal amalysis, p. 93) Over the period of 1973-1976 at U.C.* 
the freshmen^inority enrollment increased substantially (33%) / 
to 18.5%, the highest level of all the state universities. 
During _ this period, the university's minority recruitment and 
retention efforts were also somewhat strengthened. It ^ diffi- 
cult to determine the actual cause of the rise in minority enrollment 
at the University of Cincinnati, aa though there is evidence that * 
increased university commitment to minority recruiting smd minority- 
oriented programming has had some positive effect. 

Due primarily to- its size, Ohio State is not easily compared 
to other state institutions. Although' Ohio State is located near 
• the center of a large urban area, it can be considered "a city within 
a city", amd this poses some peculiar dif f iculties . in the recruit- 
ing and retention of minority students. The size of Ohio State, 
becomes an intimidating factor, which compounds the dif f icxilties 
of many minority students' transition into the predominantly white 
living situation. To compensate for this, the Uni'/ersity provides 
a large number of social- and- cultural activities geared to the needs 
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of minority students. The coordinating office for the minority 
student recruitment and retention programs is the Office of 
-Minority Affairs. This office also provides a substantial amoirnt 
of tutoring, counseling, and other support services.. The office 
also rxms a community extension center, which promotes s"5me 
academic and social ties betT»een minority students and the immed- 
iate coBmomity. ^ 

Ohio State also incurred a substantial increase in minority 
enrollment. Over the 1973 - 1976 period, the overall level of 
undergraduate minority student enrollment rose from 5.^ to 7.1J6. 
During this tine a number of special recruitment programs desig- 
nated primarily for minorities were instituted (or more fully 
developed) . Althou^ there are still problems with funding and 
retent^h, Ohio State has made progress in raising the level of 
minori"^ student enrollment*at the University. 

The rural -residential universities represent a category 
which is significantly different .from the first two. These insti- 
tutions are located in nmal 1 communities which are fairly distant 
from large urban centers. Thus, the student -residents" are highly 
deijenden-Mfen the university for their social activities and cTiltur- 
al expos\g%.. In regards to minority students,. this distinction 
becomes nSSftly significant in several ways. First of all, it is 
more difficult to recruit minority students v^o are generally 
located fxirther away from these universities. Also, the rural- 
residential environment poses a gre^-ter transition for many min- 
ority s^deTits accustomed to inner-city areas. Therefore, it 
is generally more difficult for these universities to attract 
minority students. Also, due to the rural-residential location, 
these universities have a greater responsibility to provide social 
-and cultural activities meeting the needs and interests of their 
minority student populations. 

Three of the four rural -re side ntiauL universities, Kent Staiid- 
University, Ohio University, and Bowling Green State university, 
have had substantial increases in their minority student population 
which paralleled intensified minority recruitment and retention 
efforts. Of these three, Ohio University has the highest level ^ of 
minority enrollment." Ohio Uni verity has had significant finan- 
cial and enrollment problems over the past few years which has 
stunted the university's progress. Nevertheless, through a number 
of strong programs and services designed for minority student, the 
school has sustained a fsiirly high level -of minority enrollment. 
Kent State University has ailso shown a progressive increase' in the 
size of its minority undergraduate population. Although the 
largest step in this university's minority recruitment and retention 
efforts was in the late sixties and early seventies, Kent State 
experienced a l to ^ rise in the level of minority student 
enrollment over the period 197>-1976. The academic and social 
support services for minority students has enabled the school to 
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maintainr and slightly increase, the size of its -minority en- 
• rolUnent. Bowling Green State University incurred a drop in 
its minority freshmen enrollment of 17% from .1975-76 to. 1976-77. 
Even. so, there was a substantial gffort ^o 2:ecruit minorities 
in .the late sixties amd early seventies. At this tiihe the minor- * 
ity student population doubled, going from approximately to 
, about 4^ over a several year- period. It appears that the minority- 
student enrollment at this university may be declining, although, 
there is no evidence of a decrease in minority- oriented programs . 
and services. Statistics for 1973 and 197^ were not availa^ile so' 
that the situation at Bowling "Green is unclear. Bowling Green 
also has a substantial number of Mexican-American students en- 
roiled, at the University.. This university has 'made considerable 
{'progress -in enrolling and providing support services for Mexican- 
Ai^rican students. 

■ The fourth rural-residential institution, Miami University, 
has- shown no Sligni^iksant change over the fo\ir year period 1973-1976. 
This universitK)«M th* lowest minority student population, about 
2%,, of any university lLh the state. Parallel to this low level of 
minority enrollment is a fairly weak university commitment to ■ 
extensive minority recruitment and retention efforts. Programs 
and services "geared to the needs of minority students are mini"'«l 
in comparison to other universities in this category. 

As 'our statistical analysis sugges-fcfed, the rural -residential 
institutions could compensate for the effect their distance from-",.. 
. a lairge minority population amd relatively higher cost have on their 
/liinority student enrollment, by increasing the le veil of services 
and programs, botli academic and social, which, are geared to*- tjie 
interests of minority students. These findings seem to be sig- 
nificantly reinf orced< by bQ"Kh -the actual transitions of the rural- 
residential institutions, and. the responses and insights we 
received from persons we interviewed. 

It should also be noted here that, although they are often, 
separated, recruitment and retention of. "minority students axe very 
closely related. Admissions and other related personnel repeatedly 
. stressed the fact that retention of minority students makes it much 
easier to recruit more minority students.- The presence of a large 
minority student population, which is fairly satisfied with the" 
university, will tend to attract other minority students in the 
future. In general, faculty, staLff , and -administrators throughout 
the state have increasingly focused on problems in the retention 
of miiiority students. Since the 'attrition rate for these students 
is generally ^-50^ higher .(fbran entering fxeshmen class over a/ 
four year period) than thkt of white students v retention has become 
a significant . matter which must be deialt with. 

With the foreseen decline, in ovei^l student enrollment 
expected by I98O,, many U2iiversitles have begun budget freezes'. 



budget cutbacks, and" eliminating vacated positions. In light 
of these and other recent developments, we think it is very im- 
portant to stress the need for continiied university commitment 
to responsible programs, services, and organizations for minority 
students. 
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Ohio Instructional Grant Annual Reports 1973-74,-1974-75, 1975-76. 
Ohio Board of Regents'.- 

Report of the Gommitteea to Review the Stsatus of Women and Minorities 
at yiami University Alan S* Engel, Director. Pebruary-l, 1977. 

status- ReT)ort on Women and Minorities at Ohio University . Office ' 
of Provost aad Equal Opportunity Programs, April 15, 1977. 

Robert L.- Allen. "Politics of the Attack on Black Studies", The 
Black Scholar . September, 1974. "~ 

Attitudes of -Black Students at Miami University about Miami University . 
Compiled by Mr. Lawrence W. Young. ~ '■ 

Six Year Report - Self -Evaluation of the Institute of African American' 
- Affai^jjife Edward Crosby and staff. Kent ata-hft T\r^i^rf^i^i±y. ' 

In addition to the above sources, we made use of catalogues, 
pamphlets, and miscellaneous literature frcm eveiy university. Where 
direct quotes from source^s such as university catalogues or bulletins ^' 
were used, those sources are cited in the .text of the^ report. 
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